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Information Service. 


Due to the increasing demands made upon the office for information 
of a technical nature in reference to the provision of equipment, etc., 
to meet the needs of many of our agency members, the executive has 
decided to attempt the experiment of operating an information service 
in “Child and Family Welfare” during 1931. 


Some members were opposed to this development because of the 
danger of pressure to insert commercialized advertising material in these 
pages. Consequently, any listings carried in this service, and any in- 
sertions appearing in the pages of this bulletin have been carefully selected 
and can be regarded as meeting with the full approval of your executive 
officials. We can therefore confidently bespeak your patronage of those 
firms who have co-operated in the inauguration of this service. 


Canadian Counril om Child and Family Welfare 


AUXILIARY CLASSES in School or Institution. 
Academic Supplies 
Handicrafts Supplies......... 
Musical Training Material 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS ON SOCIAL WELFARE. 
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CRIPPLED CHILDREN. 


Appliances 
Clinical Equipment 
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Special Training Equipment (desks, chairs, etc.).............. 


CLINICS. 


Clinical Equipment and Supplies 
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INSTITUTIONAL EQUIPMENT. 


Architects—Specializing in plans for children’s buildings........ 
eee 


goo Ca Ale ety GSS ae een ek Re A oan 


Sanitary Equipment. 


Firms specializing in small bath and toilet equipment graded 
8a ots aaah rae a ik ial a lial Datel Salo ele eon gel 


Dormitory Equipment. 


(1) Firms specializing in small beds, cots, and small dressers and 
I ei ia a Biol ln snd Se ie dtl aeera di dali erie as 


(2) Firms having available ‘mill end lots’ in sheetings, ete... .. 


Dining Room Equipment. 
(1) Firms specializing in heavy china, but attractively designed 
ek Scio calaaar ibcahaa htaea ABs os ails nnd oak oe Beka 


(2) Porcelain or brightly coloured enamel dishes.............. 

(3) Small size dining room chairs and tables................. 

(4) Table coverings—specialized for institutions, e.g., ‘fairy 
damask’ specially treated linoleums, ete....... 


(5) Firms specializing in “mill ends” of cloths and table napkins. 


Kitchen Equipment. 
Firms specializing in equipment for institutional cooking— 


Heating Equipment. 
Firms specializing in economical and efficient systems of 
I I iis oe eae cee bits gaan oade 


Mimeograph and Multigraph Machines and Supplies. 


(1) Firms specializing in machines of moderate cost that can 
be purchased by individual agencies.................... 


Office Furniture and Supplies. 
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Playground Equipment. 
(1) All types of outdoor playground equipment............. 


Playroom Equipment and Play Material. 


(1) All types of indoor and outdoor play material especially 
firms ae a specialty of constructive toys and play 
de is a eat a ok hk Ba a eG a nae aialse a hoeee eds 


Record Forms. 


(1) Firms specializing in the printing of record forms........ 
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Uniforms. 


Firms specializing in the provision of staff uniforms...... 
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Che Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare. 


PROGRESS REPORT, ACTIVITIES AND SERVICES, 
APRIL 1—SEPTEMBER 30, 1931. 


The annual meeting of the Council, April 1931, instructed the 
executive director to devote most of the first six months of the Council 
year (April 1, 1931—March 31, 1932) to two fields of major responsi- 
bility,—improved organization of the Council’s general administrative 
set-up and financing system; and detailed study and conference in 
respect to the problem of recruiting and training social workers for the 
Canadian field. The director was instructed to provide such additional 
staff as would make possible such arrangements. 


(1) ADMINISTRATION. 


Arrangements were made through the co-operation of the Montreal 
Family Welfare Association to borrow the Supervisor, Miss Dorothy 
King, for part of June and all of July to relieve your director in the 
thought and hope that by the middle or end of August additional financial] 
support would be sufficiently assured to warrant some full-time appoint- 
ment. These anticipations have not yet been realized. Since Miss 
Dorothy King’s return to her own organization, she has continued to 
be of great assistance, in arranging for the preparation of special material 
in the family field, which we have been able to distribute with great 
acceptance in recent weeks. Miss Mary MacPhedran of the Vancouver 
Central Welfare Bureau also undertook the preparation of a special 
leaflet for use at this time. 

Meanwhile, an urgent request had been received from the British 
Columbia government to make an inquiry into the administration of 
mothers’ pensions in that province. Miss Kathleen Snowdon, then en- 
gaged on field work in Kingston, Ontario, was retained as field staff for 
British Columbia. The director began in July what was to be solely 
financial organization in Montreal, ‘‘oronto and the Maritimes. 

Returning from the Maritimes, the middle of August, the director 
spent a few days in the Ottawa office and then went West, remaining 
until October the twelfth. Visits since have been made to London, 
Ontario, to Kingston, Ontario, and to Toronto. 

The needs for actual assistance in organization have become so 
great in recent weeks that at the end of October, the Board authorized 
the temporary appointment as field worker in the family field of Mrs. 
G. Cameron Parker, formerly Director of Social Welfare for Toronto. Mrs. 
Parker has taken over the development of field work for the next few 
weeks from Winnipeg to Victoria, and will handle the Victoria survey. 
The Council is indeed fortunate in being able to offer the services of a 
worker, as qualified and experienced as Mrs. Parker, at this time. 

The director has spent, altogether, from the end of May until the 
end of October, scarcely three continuous weeks in the office, and the 
work has been carried on from the field, or in the office, with the extra 
assistance contemplated in April actually provided, only as indicated. 

Consequently, since early in July the director has visited every 
province in the Dominion, journeying from Ottawa to Charlottetown 
and back, and thence westward to Victoria, visiting most of the large 
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centres of population, and enjoying the privilege of conference with 
different social agencies, public bodies and officials, and financial and 
business groups. 


(2) THE PRESENT SITUATION. 
The Human Element. 


The situation, as glimpsed through these various contacts, appears 
to be one of grave and disturbing uncertainty, steadied by the sturdy 
determination and courageous spirit that are so typical of the Canadian 
character. Regardless of the best will and efforts both of government 
forces and private charity, the real and heaviest cost of unemployment 
is carried and endured by the unemployed themselves and those de- 
pendent on their paid employment for assurance of the minimum of 
livelihood. The unembittered patience and the enduring hopefulness of 
outlook of thousands of Canadian workers, and especially their women- 
folk who, through months which are now being measured in yearly 
periods, have been without assurance of the necessities of life (except 
as they have been provided through relief works or funds) must be 
regarded as the greatest single resource of the Canadian commonwealth 
at the present time, as they have been the greatest single bulwark to 
our existing social and economic structure, and the financial and govern- 
mental systems through which its life functions. 

Our material and natural resoureces—the wealth of forest, stream and 


earth—stand unimpaired, actually conserved and increased through lack 
of use. 


Our great paraphernalia of production and distribution has been 
slowed down, with consequent inevitable loss in income, and with some 
impairment from inactivity, but at the same time, with some undoubted 
advantage, through the necessity of overhauling and elimination of 
wasteful factors. 

Our financial structure, to the present, has withstood a strain of 
herculean force, and it too will probably emerge strengthened from its 
own enforced reconstructions. 

Can there be equal, reasonable assurance, however, that the very 
life and fibre, physical and spiritual, of our people, has not suffered any 


irreparable loss? That the human elements will emerge strengthened 
from the ordeal? 


The Function of Social Work. 


The maintenance of the structure of production and marketing of 
the system whereby the natural resources of the community are trans- 
muted into their means of sustenance and material wealth, is one of 
the responsibilities of government, but a responsibility for the discharging 
of which it looks to business, but to business working in constructive 
co-operation with itself. 

The maintenance of the spiritual resources of the nation, of the 
well-being of its people, physically, morally and spiritually, the system 
whereby millions of separate human lives are welded into the nation’s 
force of strength and character, is again a function of the government, a 
major function of government surely, but one in which it looks primarily 
to the wells of religious and social strength to work in close co-operation 
with itself—to the churches, and the social agencies that the people 
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have themselves created, for the preservation and nurture of the spiritual 
and intangible elements of life. 


The organization of business, production and finance is not primarily 
the field or concern of the spiritual and character-building forces of the 
country—of the churches and the social agencies. But when the break- 
down of the system, by the interruption of assurance of the mere elements 
of sustenance threatens the very physical survival and impairs the 
spiritual strength of thousands, neither the church nor the social agency 
can be wholly oblivious to weaknesses which provoke a great part of 
the problem. It is not their responsibility nor function to prescribe, 
but it is the obligation of honesty, at least, to be aware. 


The Problem of ‘‘ Normal’ Times. 


In Canada, in the best of times, we suffer a constant incidence of 
underemployment, due in some part, to recurring seasonal unemployment. 
We have been described as an “eight months country,” in that from 
December to April each year the percentage of those idle who are em- 
ployed during the other eight months will run from 5% to 10%. The 
annual unemployment incidence taken by and large might be set at 
roughly 5% of our people, with many more underemployed—or on an 
estimated population of 2,500,000 wage workers, an annual unemploy- 
ment or underemployment total of 100,000 to 125,000 people—a volume 
who must provide in eight earning months sufficient to carry them 
forward over the “slack” four, or be able to rely on outside assistance 
for such aid. This recurring “slack” is a problem faced by any industrial 
country, but because of climatic conditions Canada has a higher incidence 
than the United States, Great Britain or Germany, other highly indus- 
trialized countries. 

This continuous struggle to make progress on an escalator of recur- 
ring unemployment is at basis the fundamental problem in a great 
number of the families who annually, in the best of times, are forced 
to seek reinforcement from the social agencies, public or private. 


Conditions of life lived always just on the margin between main- 
tenance and dependency, do not conduce to the upbuilding of that sense 
of security and confidence from which family solidarity and ambition 
develop. Where life is sustained at the barest minimum, and that 
minimum periodically subject to depression below even these standards, 
concomitant problems of health, housing and delinquency only too fre- 
quently emerge. Life so lived in constant fear of dependency from un- 
employment, ill health, accident or any untoward emergency, is the lot 
of thousands of our people who cannot contemplate the loss of a month’s 
earnings or its equivalent in unforeseen expenditure, without disaster. 
Under these conditions family life can survive only as the individual 
family can rely on the capacity for courage, faith, self-reliance and 
sacrifice of its members. These, no less than the assurance of material 
needs, must be provided from without, if such qualities are lacking or 
endangered. The evolution into strength and development of thousands 
of homes of sound, wholesome family life is our continual tribute to 
the innate strength and capacity for development of our Canadian 
people. The assurance of some equality of opportunity for our thousands 
of endangered families is the constant problem and function of properly 
organized social work with families—the reinforcement of the family’s 
life to the degree that it is endangered by the provision of spiritual 
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strengthening or material needs, to the ascertained extent that either or 
both are lacking or weakened. 


Social Work’s Present Problem. 


Thus viewed, the present situation presents few new aspects in 
the experience of social work; it presents rather a recurrent condition, 
aggravated to several times its normal volume and intensified by its 
persistence over a long period of time from the summer of 1929, and by 
its relationship to international problems. Instead of 100,000 to 125,000 
unemployed, we have 300,000 to 350,000, and instead of a seasonal 
lay-off, we have protracted cessation of work, and a general depression 
which has overtaxed the resources of private philanthropy and local 
funds, and eaten into a widening area of public responsibility. The load 
of cases pressing on the social agencies in recent months is dividing 
itself roughly into three major portions, and social work must bring 
its strength to bear to obtain their recognition, as different elements 
calling for differing treatment. 


Elements in the Tide. 


The so-called “unemployed” volume is made up of the unemployed, 
those whose need is temporary and will disappear as employment demand 
recovers in their lines of work. Their problem is largely the provision 
of relief, accompanied by effort to maintain morale through months of 
“idleness” 


The unemployable, those who because of various handicaps of health, 
physique, training, age, etc., are not and will not be employable to the 
point of full self-support, and therefore will require that their needs be 
met by a programme involving rather the provision of social than of 
employment services; 

The displaced, the thousands whose occupations have disappeared 
in profound scientific, industrial or agricultural changes, e.g., the 
100,000 western harvest labourers displaced by the combines; the 
theatre musicians displaced by ‘‘canned”’ music; the textile workers 
displaced by power machinery; the telephone operators displaced by 
mechanization; the clerks displaced by mechanical calculators, ete. 
The problem involves not only the provision of relief and the meeting 
of social needs, but also fundamental readjustments in economic life, 
and comprehensive measures to assure their re-absorption into some 
self-supporting type of labour. 


“Charity, as Usual.” 


Meanwhile, for this whole great group, some 400,000 to 450,000, 
other social services must be assured, services which must likewise con- 
tinue, as usual, for that large part of the population who, only through 
these provisions, maintain stability—-the public health, child protection, 
delinquency, recreation and general character-building forces. 

Public health services, necessary at any time, are emphatically 
more urgently needed when men out of work, ill nourished and poorly 
sheltered for long months, and the women in their households offer lower 
resistance to tuberculosis and similar diseases; when children suffering 
from the handicaps of such conditions are malnourished and rachitic; 
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when adolescents, two or three years out of school and idle, shrink from 
the dull misery of impoverished homes and haunt the streets or any 
quarters that offer some diversion. Families where relations have become 
strained from long months of insufficiency and despair, disintegrate in 
desertion or marital upheavals; homes swept bare of furniture and 
shrunken from the one family dwelling to one or two furnished rooms, 
perhaps shared with others, cannot continuously withstand the disrupting 
pressure of such circumstances. 

Surely the home nursing, clinical, hospital and general health services, 
deemed essential in days of peaceful progress, must expand—not be 
forced to contract—in such times of strain. 

Unquestionably the child protection services must be strengthened, 
not depleted, in days when more and more children are being left com- 
fortless through the gnawing misery and disintegrating effect of poverty 
and need within their homes; when their little bodies are more thinly 
clad and poorly nourished than Canadian agencies have seen for many 
years. 

The recreation, character-building and pre-delinquency services must 
struggle against this mounting tide of idle adolescents who only crave 
in tasting of self-support, something of the pleasures and the privileges 
it may bring in realizing something of the ambitions that are the great 
stimulus of youth. 

And the weary mothers whose courage must be sustained against 
the long dull months of hopelessness, should be reinforced with the 
diversions which the community gatherings of the settlement, etce., offer. 
Obviously the agencies that work in these fields contribute no small 
part to the sustenance of human character in the pressure and strain 
of present conditions. 'They must be enabled to continue their essential 
services. 

The whole field of family welfare services forms the very basis of 
our hope that these thousands of our families will emerge as little harmed 
as may be from the fiery furnace of these days. Assuredly they must 
be guaranteed no interruption in their task. 


Mere expenditure of money, mere provision of the essentials of 
minimum food and fuel and shelter, will not alone bring us through the 
problems of these times, for the immediate social problems are the same, 
and the technique of sound treatment of them unvaried from what our 
social agencies are called on to meet throughout the years, though they 
may be obscured by the overwhelming pressure for material relief and 
the sweeping emergence of volunteer and amateur staff—the terri- 
torials called to the trenches because the regular army is such a small, 
contemptible force to meet the full onslaught. 


It would seem under these circumstances that all that organized 
social work can do at this time might be expressed in following out the 
metaphor. The old army of professional skilled warriors can only seek 
to plead for the maintenance of the essential major services; hope to 
train the new recruits as rapidly as possible, and attempt to see that at 
least some semblance of science and technique characterize the organiza- 
tion of resources and the conduct of the campaign, to the end that the 
services provided are rendered as effective as possible; that the com- 
plete needs of those assisted are not obscured in the rush of emergency 
programmes; and that so-called “disaster” measures shall not be evolved 
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without reference to experience, or so set up as to preclude their possible 
usefulness in the treatment of that considerable portion of the problem 
which will persist long into the future, in the impaired health, broken 
home life and threatened recurrence of dependency which inevitably 
follow after such distortion of our economic life as all the nations have 
been called on to endure. 


In addition, as pointed out in our annual report, the provision of 
social services has now become one of the major functions and heaviest 
single items of expenditure of government. The importance of providing 
such services along sound lines of legislation and administration is being 
brought home with increasing force to public bodies, and will continue 
to impress its significance on their consciousness, as the full effect of 
the financing of present relief and welfare needs emerges. Within the 
next three years more effective organization of our public and private 
social services will be revealed as one of the major responsibilities and 
concerns of public administration in this Dominion. 


Is Social Work Ready? 


Is social work in Canada organized or equipped to meet the demands 
for scientific knowledge, skilled service and leadership which the times 
will increasingly place upon it? Unfortunately, outside of a few centres, 
it is not, nor have we built up a sufficiently strong central service to 
meet the full call for leadership and advice. 


The Council’s Position. 


Within the last six months the obligations, rather than the oppor- 
tunities, which have opened before this Council for practical advice and 
direction in the organization of community services have been so wide- 
spread and insistent that our inability adequately to meet them has 
been one of the most unhappy and discouraging of experiences. The 
field work summary following indicates something of the nature of the 
demand, but it does not reveal the unprecedented requests for literature, 
and the unusually wideflung inquiries from most responsible sources on 
details and principles of organization for child and family welfare and 
community service. We have been able to do what we have, only be- 
cause of the generous help given by many busy workers and agencies, 
but were we only equipped to offer continuous services in this time of 
trial, we could assure much finer standards of service for those in need, 
and the laying of sound foundations on which to carry forward con- 
structive future programmes. 


(3) FIELD WORK. 


Though thus handicapped in staff and finance the Council has been 
able in these months, to give actual field service in every province of 
the Dominion. 


1. Prince Edward Island. 


Charlottetown—In Charlottetown several conferences were held with 
officers of the Children’s Aid, officials of the provincial government, 
representatives of the churches, and a joint committee from the Free 
Dispensary and the Children’s Aid Society. 
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It has been proposed that a central welfare bureau with a social 
service exchange should be created for the city, with its secretary also 
acting as field secretary for the Children’s Aid. It was also proposed 
that the Dispensary should be a member of the welfare bureau and place 
at its disposal, as an assistant secretary, its worker and its relief funds, 
and that the Children’s Aid agent should be released entirely for the 
school attendance work, paid for by the School Board, which would 
mean that part of the director of the Bureau’s salary could come from 
the Children’s Aid Society’s funds. 


There is very little outdoor relief provided in Charlottetown, by 
the city, but the province pays what is called a “‘pauper’s fee” of $5 
a month, made on individual recommendations. It amounts to some 
thousands of dollars for Charlottetown, and its administration could 
possibly be related to the Bureau’s work. 


Negotiations have now been carried to the stage where the Council 
has been requested to make a short survey of the situation, and under- 
take to effect some such type of organization. Staff will be borrowed 
for this work, which will be undertaken, almost immediately. 


2. In New Brunswick. 


Saint John—As indicated by its annual report, summarized in this 
issue, the Saint John Welfare Bureau is making rapid progress in public 
service and acceptance. Pursuant to our policy of “standing behind” 
agencies which have evolved from community work, undertaken by the 
Council, some time was given to the Saint John agencies in July. Several 
= meetings and conferences were held, dealing among other things 
with: 


(1) Possible methods of obtaining more effective distribution of 
direct relief funds: 


(2) Arrangements for central registration of unemployed; 


(3) Working arrangements with the overseers of the poor, whereby 
outdoor relief would be assured, as long as the need was cer- 
tified to exist, in all cases guaranteed by the Welfare Bureau. 

(4) The creation, within the Family Welfare Bureau, of a division 
on ‘Hospital Home Services.” The suggestion was made by 
us to add one worker to the Bureau’s staff to do the social 
work related to cases in care in the Public General Hospital 
and the Tuberculosis Sanitarium; 


(5) The adoption of standard grocery orders based on minimum 
health budgets, as the basis of granting outdoor relief. 

(6) A conference was held with the Mayor, and later with the Board 
of Trade and members of the City Council, with the Mayor 
in the chair, for the discussion of the above-noted suggestions 
for outdoor relief. It was agreed that the Bureau would under- 
take to make a reliable estimate of the unemployment situation 
and probable cost of unemployment relief this autumn and 
winter, and that when this was completed representatives of 
the Council, the Board of Trade, the Employment Services, 
the Overseers of the Poor, and the Bureau, would be called 
together to discuss the working out of possible co-operative 
arrangements. 
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(7) The question of the next step in Saint John’s welfare pro- 
gramme was discussed in detail—namely the establishment of a 
community chest. A proposed scheme was submitted in detail, 
and tentative plans discussed re the possibility of a large public 
general meeting in the late autumn, with the first “drive” 
in 1932. 

(8) The growth and development of the Children’s Aid Society. 


(9) Measures looking towards the establishment of a Juvenile Court 
in the city and county of Saint John. 


The New Brunswick Boys’ Industrial School has responded splen- 
didly to the reorganizing skill of Mr. Howard Mandigo, appointed on 
the Council’s recommendation, two years ago. ‘The Saint John Day 
Nursery, established to meet a need revealed during the survey of 
1928-9, and emphasized once the Welfare Bureau was established, is a 
credit to the vision and energy of its Board. 


Generally speaking the whole Saint John situation is a source of 
satisfaction in the way the citizens of the old port city are devoting 
themselves to the development of a well-rounded plan to meet the social 
needs of their population. 

Moncton—In Moncton, the Children’s Aid Society operates a Shelter 
maintained from civic funds, but field work is available only through 
voluntary services. There is no provision for family work, except through 
recourse to the relief services of the Almshouse Commissioners and the 
civic authorities. Negotiations have been under way, ever since the New 
Brunswick survey, looking towards a short survey and the possibility 
of creating a central case working agency, which would operate a social 
service exchange and provide staff for family work, and for the field 
service of the Children’s Aid Society. Charges recently made against 
the internal management of the Shelter have been the subject of in- 
vestigation by the Attorney General’s Department of the province, and 
while they have been dismissed, there is an implication that more active 
executive control within the Society might be desirable. 


The City Council has now appointed an interim Central Welfare 
Bureau Committee, representative of the civic government, and con- 
templating the addition of citizen members. 

Fredericton—Following the completion of the survey in Fredericton, 
an effort is being made to develop a central welfare office in the County 
Court House, where offices have been given by the County. Here it is 
proposed to locate the offices of the Children’s Aid Society , the Poor 
Commissioner, and the V.O.N. It has been suggested that a social 
service exchange be operated here, through one official who will be 
general office secretary for the whole group of agencies, and to develop 
family work either by the extension of Children’s Aid field work to cover 
the whole county and the engagement of one case worker for the city’s 
family work, or the combination of city Children’s Aid and Family 
Welfare services under one worker. 


3. Nova Scotia. 


Halifax: Conferences were held in Halifax, on request, with dif- 
ferent agencies, and officials in respect to problems in the field of child 
protection, family welfare, outdoor relief, and community organization. 
The absence of provision for outdoor relief by the City of Halifax, and 
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the housing problem are two features making effective family work a 
very difficult problem in Halifax. The Halifax Welfare Bureau and the 
Association for the Poor have worked out plans for closer co-operation 
in certain aspects of their work for the ensuing winter. 


Cape Breton: Conferences were held in Sydney and Cape Breton 
for the discussion of ultimate more effective co-ordination of the various 
interests in the field of voluntary and public effort in handling the pro- 
blems of child protection and family welfare in the whole of Cape Breton 
Island. The Children’s Aid Society, and the Victorian Order of Nurses 
are both well organized and held in high regard in this area. Last year, 
a special Citizens’ Relief Association rendered magnificent services in 
the organization of voluntary relief funds, distributed on the investiga- 
tion of the Children’s Aid Society. An effort was made to provide for 
closer study of the situation and the creation of a Welfare Bureau and 
Exchange to assist in the situation in the coming winter, but on closer 
inquiry, it was felt that any survey undertaken should be of a more 
comprehensive nature and visualize the entire organization of welfare 
services for the whole Island. Consequently, nothing further will be 
done immediately in Cape Breton. 


(4) Quebec. 


Montreal: Consultative services have been given, on request, to the 
Catholic Financial Federation and Welfare Bureau, in reference to further 
developments in their programme. 


(5) Ontario. 


Kingston: A survey of the child caring services of the city of 
Kingston was undertaken in May, at the request of the Kiwanis Club 
of that city. The field work was done by Miss Kathleen Snowdon, 
Miss Mildred Sellery, lent from the Toronto Infants’ Home staff, Miss, 
Dorothy King, the Montreal Family Welfare Association, and Miss 
Esther Beith, the Montreal Child Welfare Association. The work was 
begun in June, and the report filed in August, a summary thereof ap- 
pearing in this issue. Considerable controversy has centred about the 
report, but its endorsation by the Children’s Aid Society and by one of 
the other chief agencies concerned together with unusual interest therein, 
on the part of the press and citizens generally, gives reasonable hopes 
of constructive results. 


Ottawa: Emerging slowly, as a direct result of the survey work in 
1929, the Ottawa Children’s Aid Society has undertaken reorganization 
and has appointed Miss Grace Cale, of Toronto, as director. Another 
assistant has been appointed in the person of Miss Gould, of Toronto. 
The Council is assisting in a large public campaign, to be launched in 
December. 


(6) Manitoba 


Winnipeg: Since shortly after the war years Winnipeg has been 
without any private family welfare or central caseworking agency, for 
some years,—a need quite obvious in the Royal Commission inquiry 
conducted two years ago, and again stressed in the report of the Board 
of Welfare Supervision on the Problems of Family Desertion, 1931. 
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A large meeting, convened by the Central Council of Social Agencies, 
was held in Winnipeg at the end of August, when the director urged 
strongly, the creation, even on an emergency basis, of some central 
clearing services for the voluntary agencies in the field of family welfare, 
relief and assistance. Various developments followed in which both the 
Council and the Manitoba Social Service Council participated, but 
finally a central committee has been appointed to create a greater Winni- 
peg Community Welfare Association, primarily to assume voluntary 
services in the present unemployment emergency. It is hoped that it 
can be so developed as to assure the continuance, on a permanent case- 
working basis, of any features of the service found to be of a likely per- 
manent value. Arrangements were concluded to lend the new associa- 
tion the services of Mrs. G. Cameron Parker, attached to the Council 
temporarily as secretary on family welfare services, to provide technical 
advice in setting up the lines of organization, set-up, etc. The whole 
project will be placed under the direction of its own full-time executive 
officer and Board. 


Other Centres: Mrs. Parker’s services will be made available, for 
visits, in conjunction with the provincial department of Public Welfare, 
to several of the larger centres in Manitoba, relative to the possibility 
of developing private family welfare committees or societies. 


(7) Saskatchewan. 


Regina: The director met with some of the members of the Pro- 
vincial Relief Commission, handling the distribution of relief in the 76 
municipalities, and 8 improvement districts, where there have been com- 
plete crop failures for three years. These conferences were wholly informal, 
but your director feels they were of some mutual value. An attempt 
was made to provide material or information of value to the Commission’s 
work, especially a short summary “Helping People in Need,” for the 
use of volunteer workers. 

City of Regina: Conferences were held en route West, and a meet- 
ing of representative agencies convened under the chairmanship of the 
Board of Trade en route East. Events have moved rapidly; the city has 
transferred the administration of public relief from a committee of alder- 
men to a Civic Commission of 9 citizens, headed by the Chairman of 
the Civic Welfare Division of the Board of Trade; an interim committee 
has been appointed to set up a Community Welfare Bureau, and a Social 
Service Exchange. The Council is closely associated with the whole 
development, and will make Mrs. Parker’s advisory services available, as 
desired, in the development of this project. 

Saskatoon: The Bureau set up following the survey is developing 
nicely under its executive, Miss Lillian Thompson, and the Exchange 
is in charge of Miss Borland, a young University of Saskatchewan 
graduate. The director was able to spend some time in Saskatoon, 
strengthening contacts for the new agency, and also, in an evening’s 
discussion of problems with the Bureau Board. 


(8) Alberta. 


Calgary: Mr. Falk visited Calgary in June, on request, and outlined 
a plan for a community council and federation, setting forward the dates 
projected for inauguration a sufficient period, to allow for organization 
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of the family and casework field, which is almost wholly unserved at 
present. Through the offices of the Calgary Council on Child and Family 
Welfare and Mr. Falk’s contacts, the director had conferences and meet- 
ings both en route West, and en route East, on the latter occasion ad- 
dressing a group of representative agencies convened at the City Hall, 
by the Mayor. The place and services of the exchange and private 
family agency were put before them, and their relationship to the Council, 
and financial federation. A chart has been prepared, setting forth this 
interrelationship. This, and an explanatory memorandum have gone out 
to all the agencies. Should her services be required, Mrs. Parker will 
also be sent to Calgary. 


(9) British Columbia. 


Vancouver: No more encouraging report of any service in its exist- 
ence could come to the Council, than the splendid developments that 
have followed the British Columbia survey in 1927. A fine new Child- 
ren’s Shelter, along the most modern lines; a uniformly trained and 
experienced staff, with work administered along fine standards; the 
director, who was recommended for the Vancouver Society, now pro- 
vincial superintendent; a fully operating social service exchange; a 
flourishing and popular family welfare bureau;a council of social agencies,and 
successful financial federation; eighteen excellent students in the Univer- 
sity course in social work; and the creation of a provincial division 
of welfare, under its own superintendent,—these are some of the outward 
signs of the degree to which Vancouver and British Columbia, responding 
to the leadership of skilled social workers in their agencies, have given 
practical effect to the Survey recommendations made only four years ago. 


Victoria: In Victoria, there has been some confusion for some time 
in respect to the co-ordination of private relief and welfare services, and 
the relationship of the city, and two large volunteer agencies in this 
field. This autumn a Citizen’s Unemployment Committee has raised 
nearly $100,000.00 recently to augment the civic relief needs, and is 
prepared to co-operate in distribution of both private and public funds. 
On request, conferences were held with the Mayor and others, and finally 
with a group of some fifty representatives of different agencies. Asa result, 
a very strong committee was formed, with representatives of all these 
groups, to find ways and means of having a survey of the whole situa- 
tion made under the Council. Arrangements have been concluded for 
such an inquiry, which will be undertaken by Mrs. Parker, late in 
November. 


The Mothers’ Pensions Inquiry in British Columbia. 


This has been a very heavy piece of work, involving field work for 
Miss Snowdon from July to October, and very intensive work from 
the director in September. The interim report is in the Minister’s hands, 
and its contents cannot be released, until he publishes them. It may 
be intimated, however, that the report recommends substantial reorgani- 
zation, whereby, at slightly increased cost, it is estimated that vastly 
better service can be given to all families on allowance, with considerable 
reduction, in a reasonable period, in expenditure. 
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Field Work Projected. 


Arrangements have been concluded for the initiation, almost at once, 
of a study of certain aspects of problems in girl life, for the Anglican 
Synod of the Ecclesiastical Province of Ontario, comprising the dioceses 
of Algoma, Huron, Ottawa, Ontario, Niagara and Toronto. The Com- 
mittee is in charge of the Lord Bishop of Ottawa, Chairman; Canon 
Warner (London), Mr. A. D. Hardie, Canon Vernon (Toronto). Miss 
— Snowdon will do the field work, and Miss Moberley will be chief 
adviser. 


(4) CHILD HYGIENE SECTION. 


The child hygiene section has shown remarkable growth from the 
date of initial support given by the Canadian Life Insurance Officers’ 
Association. This has been greatly stimulated under the present secre- 
tary, Miss Viola Henderson, Reg. N. Perhaps the best commentary on 
the expanding usefulness of the section would be the statistical sum- 
maries of the services. 


I. Regular Services. 





Eighteen Month Period Twelve Months Only 











SERVICE April 1, 1929—Oct. 31, 1930 | Nov. 1 1980—Oct. 31, 1931 
English | French | Total English | French | Total 
* | 
Prenatal Letters (Sets). .... 9,541 26,794 | 36,3386 | 24,277 | 36,180 | 60,457 
Post-natal Letters (Sets)....]/ 2,250 | ..... | 2,260 | 14,425] ..... 14,425 
re Beek fies’ | 8,221 | 25,846 1,213 | 26,559 
Habit Training Folders..... 4,000 | ...«.. | 3000 8 S62 | was u 56,712 
Pattern Service............ me 2 sewers | 807 |} 689] ..... 

| eee | 1,093 

Poster) Service............ ee 1 ea cieox 153 | FRAGT cakes 
errr, A XK ae | 1,108 

General Literature. 
Rickets Wolder............. Bet. | egos | 4,721 2 ot re | 4,171 
Malnutrition Folder........ Dae | vcwsis | 5,144 SCR oon és | 3,003 
Lunch Pamphlets.......... 2 a ere 374 | 7 225 
Pee Deekwts..............8 O06 | wesc 444 |} eee 538 
Curlytail Stories........... 020 fee c | 4,025 | se ecu lenaia Deere 
Dinhtheria...........00.65 meee: Ol, weants Seiad i §6.4, 904 3,073 | 7,977 


Special Publications. 
Provision for Maternal and 








Child Welfare in Canada..J .... | ..... | oe | 515 
Record Forms. 
PP tcssieteee were § gneae f aawes ie ee 163 
(2) Conferences............ coos | seoee | vevee 


ASGae| sea | 4,543 
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II. Special Features of Work, November ist, 1930—October 31st, 1931. 


Prenatal Letters. 


(1) Distribution of Prenatal Letters direct- 
ly to mothers from Council office..... 10,905 (English and French) 
(2) Distribution to mothers through Pro- 


vincial Departments of Health. English 
13,050, French 31,100................ 44,150 (English and French) 


III.—Special Services to Canadian Hospitals, Universities, and Training 
Schools. 


(1) Distribution to Superintendents of Training Schools for information 
of nurses in graduating classes,— 


Sent on request to 88 Hospitals 


Oe ee IR oii. vex sew sidnousstnuseweee saunas 1357 sets 

Ch I iii 64 Kbk kK ERE eee enews 2062 

Ce I io vino KZ ERaG es penne 1400 sets 
(2) Distribution: to Departments of Public Health Nursing, Canadian 

Universities,— 


Prenatal and Post-natal Letters to 95 students. 


(8) Distribution to Medical and Dental Students in graduating classes, 
Canadian Universities,— 


Prenatal and Post-natal Letters to 305 students. 
(4) Distribution to Hospital Superintendents for Maternity patients,— 


ee: Be IN 6 ihn 0s dada ea kana 569 sets 
Ce 668 adn nv dnieod Seeen axons een 670 
CO) TURE Bi a oie a oi es ow kn tdasdseacexceanaas 784 sets 


(5) Distribution to Superintendents of all Canadian Hospitals with Ma- 
ternity beds,— 


Rl i bob 0 oNvaeknebbasnsaaadede 566 sets 


IV.—Distribution through Workers in Churches, with purpose of bring- 
ing services to knowledge of mothers, especially in missionary 


districts. 
Information and sets of letters sent to: 

Church of England in Canada.......... 57 head workers. 
pe 33 workers. 
Presbyterian Church in Canada.........182 workers. 
Roman Catholic Churech—Catholic Wo- 

ii skies ei ondnsacnicande 27 workers. 
United Church in Canada.............. 57 workers. 


V.—Distribution to Teachers. 


Though the Section offers very little material, and so makes little 
effort to interest teachers—in four months only, July 1—October 
31, 1931, requests were received from no less than 207 teachers. 


VI.—Over 30 Hospitals in five different provinces, and in Yukon and 
Labrador, are now distributing the prenatal letters regularly to their 
patients, or sending us lists for this distribution. 
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VII.—Special Press Notices. 


Five Publications—(1) The Canadian Home Journal ‘Well Baby 
Centre,’ Toronto, 
(2) The Farmers’ Advocate, London. 
(8) Le Droit, Ottawa. 
(4) La Revue Moderne, Montreal. 
(5) La Bonne Fermiere, Quebec. 


feature our services every issue and refer all mothers inquiring to 
our prenatal letter service. 


VIII.—Private Physicians—A large number of private physicians, now 
send us lists of their patients regularly to receive our prenatal or 
post-natal letters. 


I1X.—General Sources of Inquiries.—Indicative of the widespread nature 
of the requests received for this service is the fact that recent in- 
quiries have come from all nine provinces, from large industrial 
companies, welfare agencies, churches, public health departments, 
technical schools and colleges, libraries, women’s organizations, in- 
surance agencies, and publications of various types. In recent 
months, certain requests have also come from the West Ind’es, China, 
South Africa, and various parts of the United States. 


X.—Exhibits. 


Exhibits and Literature were sent to the following districts: 
1. With an attendant from this office— 


Canadian National Exhibition, Toronto, Ont.; Leamington Fair, 
Ont.; Russell, Ont.; Alfred, Ont.; _ Diphtheria and Immuniza- 
tion C ampaign; Hull, Que. ; American Public Health Association, 
Montreal—(through the courtesy of the Victorian Order of 
Nurses.— 

2. Without an attendant from this office: 
Saskatchewan Department of Public Health—exhibits held in 
Saskatoon, Regina and Prince Albert; Nova Scotia Department 
of Public Health; New Liskeard, Ont.; Sherbrooke Annual Ex- 
hibition, Que.; Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.,—rural school fairs; Western 
Fair, London, Ont.; Woodstock, Ont.; Belleville, Ont.: Renfrew, 
Ont.; Ingersoll, Ont.; Ottawa, Ont. —literature distributed by 
Charles Ogilvy, Ltd.; Niagara Falls, Ont. —Local Council of 
Women’s Shop At Home Exhibit; Brantford, Ont.;, —Local 
Council of Women’s Shop At Home Exhibit; American Hospital 
Association Convention, Toronto, Ont.; Bridgewater, N.S.— 
Child Welfare Exhibit; Clarence, N.S. —The Annapolis County 
Farmer’s Association Exhibition; Lymington, Hants, England— 
“Health and Baby Week Exhibition.” 


XI.—Special Educational Work. 


Short News Articles—have been supplied from time to time to 
Canadian publications to keep the service before the public. 
Radio Announcements—are being arranged for 1931-32, in a further 

effort to make the service as widely known as possible. 
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XII.—Distribution to Policy Folders—A special effort was made in the 
spring of 1931 to increase distribution in this way, but the effort 
is too recent to be assessed. Some 61 policy holders have written 
in for letters, following on these notices. 


(6) FRENCH SPEAKING SECTION. 


First Six Months—April 1st, 1931, to October 15th, 1931. 


The work of this section has shown a similar response to Mme. 
Chasse’s energetic development of the services. In the last six months 
field work was undertaken in Ontario, in co-operation with the Pro- 
vincial Public Health Nurses, and in Quebec, after consultation with 
the Provincial Health and the diocesan ecclesiastical authorities. The 
following p!aces were visited. 


In Ontario:—Russell, Wendover, Lefaivre, Treadwell, Plantagenet, Chute 
a Blondeau, L’Orignal, Saint-Eugéne, Alfred, Ste.-Anne-de- 
Prescott, Curran and Vankleek Hill. 


In Quebec:—Shawinigan Falls, Grand’Mére, Trois-Riviéres, Lanoraie, 
Berthier, Cap-de-la-Madeleine, Sainte-Tite, La Tuque, Cap 
d’Espoir, Sainte-Anne-des-Monts, Cap Chat, Granby, 
Petite-Tourelle, Saint-Joachim, Riviere 4 Martre, Mont- 
Louis, Petite-Madeleine, Grande-Epée, Saint-Antoine et 
Mont-Joli. Two meetings in Hull, Que. 


Field Work. Quebec Ontario Total 
Number of Places Visited..................... 21 12 33 
Numbers in Attendance....................00. 2683 567 3250 
Number of Schools Visited. ................... 95 ‘es 95 
Number of Pupils in Attendance............... 3757 “as 3757 
Number of Prenatal Letters Distributed at Meet- 

rr ee 502 50 552 
Otiner Tiewitis WEMGOTIRL. ........ 6 cc ecenescesivens 1780 350 2130 
New names given at these meetings (for prenatal “ 

letters). . 407 102 509 
School Teachers whose names have been referred 

For Pheertn Laterette......... . occ cccsnenccs 139 as 139 

Office Work. Quebec Ontario Total 
Requests for Prenatal Letters received through 

ag ahi dic al cit loath teed tite a ly wh ae RATE’ 384 20 404 
Individual Requests from Mothers............. 152 38 190 
Requests through “Le Droit’. . 5 Sanka 65 73 138 
Requests through ‘‘La Revue Moderne”........ 53 1 5A 
Letters Received from Mothers................ 51 18 79 
Letters Referred to District Sanitary Units..... ; 6 1 7 
pg re rr 64 6 70 


General Office Work. 
Circular Letters sent out to Nurses to advertise our prenatal letter 





Requests received from Nurses, through the co-operation of the 


French Revue ‘La Garde-Malade-Canadienne Frangaise”.... 32 
General Correspondence — (letters written by Secretary, French 

a Sa a hal a ath rina al ath 171 
oe eS ee ee 99 
Newspaper Notices and Articles prepared under direction by this 

PR ite caw abet bnaedstaedebeees sess cdc ere es eenekes 


Child Hygiene Section. 


Grand Total of distribution of French Prenatal Letters through 
EN IE II oink ooo ve voces Mend eens es bens 33,891 


(6) BOARD MEETING—NOVEMBER 6, 1931. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Governing Board of the Council, 
and the Finance Committee, was held at the Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, 
on November 6, 1931, with the President, Mr. J. Fred Davey, in the 
chair, and 20 members of -the Governing Board present. These were:— 


Mrs. Charles H. Thorburn, Ottawa, Past President. & 
Mr. Tom Moore, Ottawa. . ee Division on Employment. 

Mrs. W. T. B. Mitchell, Montreal. . “ Education. 

Capt. Wm. Bowie, Montreal ..... . | ” . “ Recreation. 


Mr. A. Chevalier, Montreal....... 
Mrs. G. Cameron Parker, Toronto. . 
Miss Thelma Williams, Ottawa. ... 
Miss Dorothy King, Montreal... . . | 


Mr. F. C. Bin, Ottewa..............] 
Dr. F. S. Bare, Ottawa............. | 
Mme. P. E. Marchand, Ottawa. . 

Mr. John T. Hackett, K. es Montreal. 
Mr. W. McL. Clarke, Montreal. . 

Miss H. Dykeman, Saint John. . 

Mrs. Kirk, Saskatoon. . bi 

Mrs. R. J. MacDonald. . 


| 
“3 
‘| 
7 
Senator H. H. Horsey, Ottawa tnd asent _— Committee. 





Family Welfare Division. 


Governing Council. 


Mr. Philip Fisher, Montreal.......... 
Mrs. J. A. Stewart, Perth............ ) Property Committee. .. 
Mrs. J. C. Sears, Ottawa........... with + 


Progress reports were received and considered dealing with field 
work, finances, and section reports,—which are summarized in the pre- 
ceding pages, with the exception of the interim finance report. This 
revealed that even on a budget considerably reduced to the barest 
minimum from what had been adopted for the year, over $6000.00 must 
be raised in the next five months, to maintain minimum operations. 
Special efforts will be made to retrieve former subscriptions and develop 
new sources of support. Meanwhile it was decided to attempt to main- 
tain our full services, without further reduction, for the longest possible 
period, rather than to reduce services urgently needed, and operate 
with only partial effectiveness. 

The Property Report showed all obligations met in this six month 
period, but special efforts required if the same report were to be made 
at the end of the year. A small payment will be made on principal. 
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Delinquency Services. 


Arrangements had been all but concluded whereby Mr. Frank Sharpe 
was to go west for six to seven weeks from October 1st on special edu- 
cational and consultant work in problems of delinquency. Mr. Sharpe 
gave us such services in the Maritimes last autumn with most satis- 
factory results, one of the most interesting of which was the creation 
and incorporation of the Big Brother Association of Cape Breton, an 
agency serving this whole area, along interdenominational lines. Mr. 
Sharpe’s work was financed entirely by Mr. C. L. Burton, who was 
also prepared to become responsible for the western work. 

However, in view of the necessary pre-occupation of so many of 
the public bodies and representative workers and agencies in the west, 
with the problems of unemployment and relief, it was decided that the 
fullest possible interest and results were not likely to be obtained from 
this undertaking at this time. Therefore, the project was deferred, but 
on the other hand, the marked increase in problems related to and con- 
tributing to delinquency, which are being indicated in reports from 
various centres, indicated that as soon as practicable every effort should 
be made to provide these services, possibly immediately preceding or 
following the conference on social work in Winnipeg in June, 1932. It 
was, therefore, left to the Finance Committee and Delinquency Division 
to arrange these services in 1932, if found possible and practicable. 


Recreation Services. 


The necessity of more active leadership in the recreation field had 
been the subject of discussion at recent annual meetings, and the Chair- 
man of the Recreation Division, Capt. Bowie, has been giving an in- 
creasing amount of his time and thought to ways and means whereby 
the Council could be of greater service. The holding of the American 
Recreation Congress in Canada in 1931 seemed to offer propitious auspices 
for exploring the possibilities further, in spite of the economic conditions 
prevailing. 

The chairman and executive director submitted a tentative working 
programme which the former had discussed with various Canadian re- 
creation agencies, by correspondence and in conference at the time of 
the Congress, for the consideration of the Board. 


These suggestions included :— 


(1) Assignment of a modest amount, in the budget for special recreation 
services to be provided, in the name of the Council through Capt. 
Bowie’s office. The only costs involved would be stationery, postage 
and extra stenography. 


(2) Publication of a special pamphlet, setting forth the development of 
recreation services in Canada at the present time and outlining a 
community recreation programme. Capt. Bowie would prepare this 
material. It is felt that, especially at the present time, with so 
many thousands idle, or on part time, that the need of organized 
recreation should be stressed. 

(3) The provision, under Capt. Bowie’s direction, of frequent circulars, 
dealing with problems and suggestions in this field. These would 
be printed in ‘‘Child and Family Welfare,” and off-prints provided, 
as special leaflets. 
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4) Arrangements to send Capt. Bowie west, and later, on a detailed 
trip through Ontario and the East, looking towards discussion with 
social agencies, and municipal authorities, of community recreation 
services and the development of the Recreation Division, as a strong, 
working entity. 


The project was given careful attention, because it was felt that 
the very conditions of depression and unemployment prevailing at the 
present time indicate as rarely before, the urgent social necessity from 
the angle of character conservation of better organization for constructive 
activities to employ the idle time of our population,—juvenile, adolescent 
or adult. Authority was given to proceed with the project, as far as 
finances would permit. 


Bilingual Conference 1932. 


The Quebec Conference urged the convening of a similar bilingual 
conference in Montreal in February, 1932. 


_This recommendation was approved, subject to assurance that the 
various Montreal agencies and charities still desire it, and subject to 
such financial aid being assured as the circumstances require. 


Annual Meeting. 


For the last four years, the annual meeting has been held in Ottawa, 
and has not been related to any general conference activities, but on 
three occasions has been associated with conference consideration of 
problems dealt with in the year’s work, or of special concern to member 
agencies. This year, the annual meeting took place in the spring, due 
to the change in the Council year to correspond with the fiscal year. It 
was pointed out that therefore the annual meeting should be held some 
convenient time after April 1st, 1932. The preparation of financial and 
other reports preclude a date earlier than the last week of the month. 

This year the Canadian Conference on Social Work will meet in 
Winnipeg from June 7th., (Tuesday) to the 11th. 

The executive director raised the question of whether the annual 
meeting might, therefore, be held in Winnipeg, on Monday, June 6th, 
1932. It was pointed out that the selection of this date would neces- 
sarily mean the absence of strong eastern members from the meeting, 
but would possibly assure the attendance of western members who have 
not been present for the last two meetings. It is possible that a pre- 
liminary meeting of Board members unable to proceed west might be 
held late in May, in Ottawa, and that its suggestions on matters of 
moment might go forward to the annual meeting. 

The annual meeting was set for Winnipeg on June 6th, with the 
following arrangements: 


(1) that the annual business meeting be held in the morning and; 

(2) that three special meetings to discuss their own work be held con- 
currently in the afternoon,—one under the Child Hygiene Division, 
one under the Recreation Division, and one under the Delinquency 
Division; 

(3) that a public general meeting be held on Monday evening, for which 
an outstanding speaker should be provided who, as with Dr. Wem- 
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bridge at Toronto, should be available for the conference sessions, 
on a co-operative basis; 


(4) that the report on the Council’s work for the year be also reviewed 
at this meeting. 


Proposed Reorganization. 


At the meeting of the Finance Committee on May the eighth, 1931, 
the following Resolution was passed: 


“That the Finance Committee recommend to the Governing Board 
reorganization of the Council to provide for one ultimate controlling 
authority, vesting in itself two junior sections, one, the Council 
group consisting of the Chairmen of the operating sections; and one 
of approximately equal members, the Finance group, consisting of 
representatives of the Advisory Finance Committee; these two groups 
with the officers of the Council to constitute the governing board 
with ultimate authority over the Council: the governing board to 
appoint such working sub-executive as might be recommended.” 


Following on this recommendation a special memorandum was pre- 
pared and sent forward to the members of the Governing Board and 
Finance Committee setting forth the full effect of the proposed reorgani- 
zation. In discussion of this memorandum support was given to the 
suggestion that the original proposal be somewhat modified retaining its 
main principles, namely, vesting in one controlling group two junior 
groups, one representing services, and one finances, but varying the 
organization to retain what might be described as a third smaller junior 
group; assuring representation in the Council of certain elements that 
might be wholly eliminated from the Board through selection solely 
from the professional service group and the finance group. 

Thus modified, the suggestions for reorganization contemplated a 
Board of Governors of 32 members of whom 7 would be officers, 10 
governors representing divisions of work, 10 governors representing the 
Finance Committee, and 5 governors representative of certain groups 
with special interest in the Council’s work (e.g. Catholic Social work, 
Jewish Social work, Labour, Women’s Oragnizations, Service Clubs, 
etc.,) who might be left, without representation under the reorganized 
scheme, unless the chairman of some of the divisions or representatives 
of the Finance Committee were selected with such considerations in mind. 


Divisions. 

Under the scheme of reorganization proposed the sections would be 
actively developed, as is now the case with the Child Hygiene, and the 
French Speaking Sections. They would operate subject to the ultimate 
control of the governing body, with their own chairmen and sub- 
executives, and where practicable with their own secretaries who would 
be responsible to the executive director. 


After lengthy discussion the proposal was referred back for further 
study and reference to the annual meeting. 
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Child Protection and Hamily Welfare Services 


Proprsaed for The 
City of Kingston, Ontario, 1931. 


In April and May 1931, the Kiwanis Club of Kingston requested 
this Council to serve as technical advisers in making a survey of the 
child-caring needs of that city. 


As a result of a request made to the Club by the president of the 
Children’s Aid Society of the City of Kingston and the County of 
Frontenac for assistance in the provision of a Children’s Shelter, a 
survey was carried on under a special committee of the Club, ap- 
pointed to go into the whole question of the city’s child-caring services. 
It was this committee which sought the Council’s aid. The survey was 
carried out in close co-operation with all the social agencies of the city. 

The field work was done by Miss Kathleen Snowdon, of the Council’s 
staff, and Miss E. Mildred Sellery, of the Infants’ Home and infirmary, 
Toronto. Miss Esther Beith, Director of the Child Welfare Association 
Montreal, was brought in as consultant on child health services, and 
Miss Dorothy King, Case Work Supervisor of the Family Welfare Asso- 
ciation, Montreal, as consultant on family welfare services. Miss Char- 
lotte Whitton, Executive Director of the Council, was in charge of the 
survey. The work was begun in June and the report filed in August. 


To visualize clearly the problems and relationships in the situation, 
it is necessary to have some concept of the community background in 
which they occur. 


Community Background. 


Kingston is one of the oldest centres of settlement in North America. 
It was the second place in Canada to fly the British flag, in the series 
of events leading to the termination of the Seven Years War. Originally 
an Indian village, then successively, the centre of operations for LaSalle 
and Frontenac, and the scene of settlement by United Empire Loyalists 
in the late eighteenth century, it has contributed a colourful pageant 
to the story of the New World. Long a garrison city—a British fort 
succeeding the French Fort Frontenac—its military history has given a 
certain character to the community, intensified by the existence therein 
of the Royal Military College of Canada. For nearly a century now it 
has sheltered Queen’s University. The medical college has meant the 
development of two large hospitals, the Kingston General, and the Hotel 
Dieu, each with nursing training schools and strong medical staffs. The 
participation of the University’s large teaching staff and student body 
in the life of the community has further contributed to the moulding of 
a city unique and distinct among the Dominion’s bustling centres of 
rapid growth. The city is the seat of the Roman Catholic Archdiocese 
of Kingston, and the Anglican diocese of Ontario—facts of further sig- 
_— in the development of a quiet and self-contained community 

e. 

At the edge of the city the Dominion penitentiary (Portsmouth) and 
a provincial hospital for mental diseases (Rockwood) are located. These 
mean the residence in Kingston of a large administrative staff, with their 
families. The city, itself, situated near the junction of Lake Ontario 
and the St. Lawrence River, possesses unusual shipping facilities and 
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waterways of great beauty, neither of which, fortunately, have been 
commercially despoiled. 


The community of roughly 22,000 people, making up the city of 
Kingston and the village of Portsmouth, therefore, offers a very dif- 
ferent aspect in its social problems from what is encountered in most 
other Canadian cities of comparable size, whose life fluctuates about 
their key industries. Kingston has few industries—the Locomotive 
Works, the Tile Works and the shipping activities along the waterfront. 
Frontenac county stretches away to the north, falling off from the pros- 
perous farming lands of the “‘front’”’ townships to the rocky and un- 
friendly areas that compose so much of Ontario’s “hinterland.” All 
these facts profoundly affect Kingston’s social problems, and her pro- 
visions for them. 


In the first place, the population is homogeneous in origin, if not 
in character and outlook. The people are almost entirely of British 
Canadian stock, with a smal! measure of constant recruitment of old 
country people for “service” at “The Fort” or ‘‘the Military College.” 
The Locomotive Works, Tile Works, etc., are subject to economic fluc- 
tuations, and so their employees and dependants know the distressing 
insecurity of our recurring cycles of unemployment and depression. The 
families, dependent on the shipping of the Great Lakes, are similariy 
affected by depressed conditions in the carrying trade, particularly in 
the movement of wheat. The facts that all the combined industries 
employ roughly 1,700 to 1,800 persons, and that the imports cleared 
through Kingston total approximately $3,000,000.00 per year, compared 
with exports of $200,000.00 to $300,000.00 per annum further emphasize 
the quiet and conservative characteristics of what is essentially a “uni- 
versity town.”’ On the whole, therefore, the proportion of the population 
directly dependent on industrial activities for maintenance is small, and 
consequently Kingston’s social agencies are not called upon to face 
those violent increases in their ‘‘ caseloads” that are the recurring burdens 
of most Canadian communities of this size, centred about specialized 
industrial activities. There is always a “drift in” of problems from 
the rural districts, and a “drifting back” of a varying proportion of 
these cases to the areas from which they come. Over a reasonably 
long period of years Kingston’s load of child and family welfare services 
would be found to be fairly uniform in incidence and character. It 
would be more likely to be subject to sharp upward rises through the 
influx of cases from other centres, with the “tightening” of economic 
pressure, and so of municipal and agency restrictions therein, than from 
any sudden or unforeseen fluctuations within the community itself. 


Consequently, it should be possible for Kingston to visualize fairly 
clearly (subject of course to unusual emergencies) what the volume and 
nature of the social needs of her community are likely to be over a given 
period of time, and to plan for them with fair accuracy as to adminis- 
trative needs and actual maintenance costs. On the whole, Kingston 
has done this, and is provided more adequately with the resources and 
facilities for a fairly adequate programme of social assistance, than are 
many other communities of larger proportions. However, Kingston has 
not fully realized the potentialities of her social services and resources. 
The discovery of the reason for this, and of lines of more effective action 
for future development were the major objectives of the inquiry. 
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1.--The Child Caring Field. 


In the field of child care and protection Kingston is provided with 
four agencies—three privately incorporated, and the fourth, the Children’s 
Aid Society of the City of Kingston and the County of Frontenac, also 
privately incorporated, but charged with the special responsibilities in 
child protection assigned to such societies under the Children’s Pro- 
tection Act of Ontario. 


The local Children’s Aid Society operates through a staff of two, 
the secretary or agent of the Society, and an office secretary. Offices are 
provided in the County Court House, conveniently situated. The 
Society does not operate its own shelter, but relies on the co-operation 
of the group of private child-caring agencies. 


Infants and children (up to 3 years of age if Protestant, and to 2 
years of age if Roman Catholic) are provided for in the Infants’ Home, 
operated along inter-denominational lines. Admission soueht on behalf 
of the Society is rarely questioned, and is generally made simply on the 
request of the agent. If the child happens to be or become a ward of 
the Society, the Home is reimbursed at the rate of 75 cents per day— 
the full maintenance amount collected from the municipality. If, how- 
ever, the child is a non-ward, apparently there are little or no funds 
from which the Society can draw for maintenance, unless perhaps some 
private settlement has been made, in case of an illegitimate birth, and 
some maintenance is forthcoming. Generally speaking, however, for 
“non-ward”’ babies, the maintenance responsibility falls back on the 
Infants’ Home, and not on the Society. This is also, naturally the case 
in respect to the large number of mothers and babies admitted directly 
to care by the Infants’ Home itself. 

For children over 3 years of age, the Society is able to call on 
“Sunnyside” in respect to Protestant children of either sex, generally 
up to 12 years of age, and St. Mary’s-on-the-Lake in respect to Roman 
Catholic children up to 14 years of age. Here, similar financial arrange- 
ments apply. Where the children are Society wards, the full maintenance 
payment of 75 cents per day received from the municipality is paid 
by the Society to the agency having the child in care. However, if the 
children are not wards, the financial responsibility devolves upon the 
respective Homes, and is not met by the Society. The Society supple- 
ments the accommodation available through these three agencies, by 
private home care, both free and paid, but in limited degree. 


Sick children from all agencies are cared for in the Children’s 
Division of the Kingston General Hospital, with maintenance provided 
under the Ontario Hospitals Act. Surgical and medical cases from St. 
Mary’s-on-the-Lake enter the Hotel Dieu Hospital. 


Direct admission of children to care, on the application of parents, 
guardians, churches, police, etc., is also made by each of these three 
agencies, on their own responsibility and within the terms of their con- 
stitutions or incorporations. Naturally, unless made wards or provided 
for by payments from relatives or friends, these children are maintained 
entirely from the private resources of the agencies themselves. Of course, 
under the Ontario Children’s Protection Act, any one of these agencies 
may, after having given due notice to the Children’s Aid Society Super- 
intendent, bring any child in care to court, and apply to have such child 
made a ward of the Society and chargeable to the municipality of residence 
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(R.S.O. 1927, C. 279 s. 9). Judging, however, by the number of children 
in the care of these respective agencies, and the small number of them 
who were wards of the Society, it would appear that a very great part 
of the financial burden of child dependency in Kingston is being carried 
by her privately financed charities.* Maintenance for wards is not paid 
at the rate of actual cost, but at the statutory minimum of 75 cents per 
day. No grant is made to the sheltering agencies by the Society in 
respect to non-ward cases, even when admitted on the Society’s request. 
Yet, in respect to these latter cases and in respect to ward cases in the 
actual care of these agencies, the Society retains and exercises all the 
powers conferred upon it by legislation. The allegedly arbitrary exercise 
of these powers in respect especially to ward cases was one of the vexed 
points at issue in the survey. 


At the time of the field work of the Survey (June 1931), there were 
reported in the actual care of the various institutions a total of 137 
children, as against an aggregate capacity of these agencies for 173 
children. Both Sunnyside and St. Mary’s were not filled to their capacity. 
Only the Infants’ Home was crowded to its maximum, a maximum 
which the Survey felt was not wholly justified by accommodation facilities. 
In addition, 8 babies, really Infants’ Home cases, were under treatment 
in the Kingston General Hospital. The Childrens’ Aid Society reported 
13 other children in paid private boarding houses, and Sunnyside 14 
children, in such care. Painstaking inquiry left no doubt that scores 
more of satisfactory homes for private paid placement were available, 
as required. 

Consequently, merely on the factual data presented, the Survey 
staff could ascertain neither need nor justification for the provision of 
additional custodial facilities for dependent children at a time when 
less than the existing accommodation was required, and when assurance 

existed of satisfactory expansion, at demand, of the services of sufficient 
private family homes to meet other needs. 

Where pressure was revealed, however, was in the taxing beyond 
capacity of the Infants’ Home. As will be developed later, however, 
the Survey was of the opinion that this serious situation did not call 
for expanded institutional facilities either, but for the provision of in- 
tensive social case work services on admissions, and the development of 
private boarding home care for well babies in the care and custody of 
the Home, associated with much more intensive home-finding and child- 
placing services. 

Therefore, since the facts of the case indicated no strain on the 
capacity of the various agencies to justify additional accommodation, 
the question became one of ascertaining what difficulties might exist 
that would bring into the situation other considerations possibly neces- 
sitating such developments. After careful inquiry, the Survey was of 
the opinion that difficulties of circumstance and personalities—both of 
which factors the Survey deemed removable if they proved insoluble— 
had largely contributed to a situation in which Kingston was failing to 
benefit fully by the really comprehensive range of child-caring facilities 
which do exist. 


*At the time of the Survey (June 1931) of 137 children in the care of the 3 agencies, 
only 26 were wards of the Children’s Aid Society, for whom payment was being 
made, while a number of wards-that could not be ascertained were being maintained 
free for the Society. The balance of children in care were non-wards, admitted 
directly by the agencies, or at the C.A.S. request. 
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A great part of the problem was considered one of organization. 
The Survey reported that were more clear-cut and adequate working 
arrangements developed, the possibility of conflict between opposing 
interests and personalities in its opinion would be greatly minimized, 
and that when clashes did occur, they might reverberate widely, but 
would not “tie up” the entire system, as they had threatened to do 
in the past. 


The Survey reported that a great deal of the difficulty which existed 
was due to the absence of any clear-cut working relationship which would 
preserve to the Children’s Aid Society its statutory position, and at 
the same time protect the rights and claims of the co-operating agencies 
actually receiving children for care. 


The Survey pointed out that while the Children’s Aid Society enjoyed 
unusual statutory recognition, it must also be realized that the co- 
operating private agencies, likewise enjoyed certain recognition through 
their charters, and even greater prestige through acceptance in the 
community, where years of work had gathered about each a strong body 
of support. Any tendency to minimize these respective positions could 
only result in mutual resentment. While the Children’s Aid Society 
occupied the statutory position which the report describes at length, 
the private agencies had the recognized privilege of receiving and retaining 
in care, under such conditions as they might prescribe, all and any children 
voluntarily surrendered to their protection. Insofar as they did not 
seek their commitment as wards, they had full power to care for these 
children, to the extent that their charters permit. The powers of the 
charter and constitution of Sunnyside on this matter were particularly 
broad and comprehensive. Consequently, if the Children’s Aid Society 
and the private agencies became competitors, only confusion and the 
neglect of the best interest of Kingston’s children would result. If they 
would effectively co-operate, few needs could arise that could not be 
met within the comprehensive round of their services. 

The crux of the situation seemed to involve three points of con- 
sideration :— 


(i) Difference of opinion on admissions, and the greater insistence of 
some agencies than of others on efforts to maintain the child in 
his own home by every possible measure of assistance, rather than 
to remove him to other care; 


(ii) Difference of standards in home-finding and child-placing work, and 
on the merits of good private family home care, over institutional 
care for the child for whom an adoptive home or a free home of 
approved standard does not offer; 


(iii) The existence of the Children’s Aid Society as a distinct entity 
apart from the co-operating agencies—an overhead organization, 
without integral organic relationship to constituted bodies whose 
work was so closely related. This was closely related to a situation 
within the Society itself, in that there was quite discernible a 
tendency for the powers of the agent to be considered as centering 
within him personally by virtue of the Children’s Protection Act, 
and not as deriving wholly and solely through the Society itself, 
and exercisable by him, only so long and on such conditions as the 
Society itself dictates. 
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Proposed Changes—Child-Caring Field. 


The Survey expressed the opinion that these three major points of 
difference were all closely related and remediable by the same means,— 
the re-casting of the form of organization and working machinery of 
the Children’s Aid Society along more co-operative lines, and with the 
duties of its paid executive clearly outlined. To this end the Survey 
suggested :— 


(1) Provision or two classes of membership in the Society— 
(a) individual; 
(b) association; 
and in the latter group provision for membership from the Service 
Clubs, ete., but especially from the co-operating institutions. 


(2) The reorganization of the Children’s Aid Society, to provide for 
integral representation within its executive from the Infants’ Home, 
Sunnyside; and St. Mary’s-on-the-Lake. This, it is proposed, might 
be assured by providing that the four offices of president, and three 
vice-presidents should rotate among persons representative respec- 
tively of the general membership, and institutional representatives. 


(83) The creation within the Children’s Aid Society of a Placement Bureau 
Committee controlled by a committee of eight elected by the Society 
but nominated two each from the Boards of the Children’s Aid 
Society, the Infants’ Home, Sunnyside, St. Mary’s-on-the-Lake. 
This Bureau Committee would be provided with its own secretary, 
under its own control, and subject to the direction of the Committee 
which would report to the general Board of the Society, and the 
general membership. The Bureau Committee secretary would be 
responsible to the Committee and not be placed under executive 
direction of the C.A.S. agent who would be in charge of the general 
work; 

(4) The Survey suggests that this experiment should be tried for an 
initial period of one year, and that the costs of this Bureau should 
be financed in part on a co-operative basis, by the four participating 
groups, and in part by a special fund of $1,000.00, which it is sug- 
gested the Kiwanis Club might especially provide or undertake to 
have for this assured demonstration. This is the only extra cost 
involved in this service. 


(5) The Secretary of this Committee, in consultation with the executive 
head of each of the co-operating agencies, would be empowered to 
make an emergency admission to any one of the co-operating in- 
stitutions, but generally speaking admissions to any of the agencies 
would be made only on the recommendation of the whole group, 
which would meet weekly, or less frequently if necessary, to consider 
applications. Apprehensions* of children by the Children’s Aid 


*“Apprehensions”’ as distinct from “admissions” is the term used when a Child- 
ren’s Aid Society, using the powers which it alone enjoys, “apprehends’” and 
removes a child from conditions of neglect, ete., preliminary to application for a court 
hearing of the case. ‘‘Admission’’, on the other hand, is merely an admission to 
care, granted either by a society or a child-caring institution on the application of 
a child’s parent or guardian, for shelter and care, generally of a temporary nature, 
and usually on a partial payment basis. The privilege of such “admissions” is not 
restricted by statute, as is the power of ‘ ‘apprehension’, but is enjoyed by any child- 
caring agency, or in fact by a private individual, if placement or surrender is being 
made by the child’s parent or legal guardian. 
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Society would continue as at present, but the assignment to actual 
custodial accommodation of children apprehended would be made 
by the Secretary of the Placement Committee, as a temporary 
measure, until the Bureau Committee could meet. The Society’s 
agent would refer the case for actual accommodation in the same way 
as anyone of the three institutions, and care would be assigned to one 
of them, or to a boarding home, on such terms and conditions as 
the Secretary would work out in each case, and as would be finally 
approved by the Placement Bureau. Demissions or discharges of 
a child, including a Children’s Aid Society ward from any of the 
institutions, or the transfer of a child from one of the agencies to 
a foster home,—adoptive, free or boarding,— or from one private 
home to another, would also go through this committee as the subject 
of report from the secretary of the committee (who would pre- 
viously have arranged all the details of recommendation with the 
agency especially concerned,) but only on the final recommenda- 
tion of the Bureau Committee. The representatives of each agency 
on this committee would report back regularly to the agency on 
all its cases dealt with by the Committee, and the Secretary of the 
Committee would attend, upon request, any board meeting of any 
of the participating agencies. 


advantages of such an arrangement would be: 

The creation of one central admitting and demitting service, at the 
service of, but under the co-operative control of all the agencies 
concerned. 


Location of this service within the Children’s Aid Society, in order 
to derive all the statutory benefits of the Ontario Children’s Pro- 
tection Act, but under such conditions as would not subordinate 
the participating agencies to loss of independence or merging of their 
identity. There would be however no infringement on the Society’s 
legal powers. 


Co-operative consideration, planning and decision on the case of each 
child, and consequently the pooling of all the knowledge and effort 
of the four child-caring agencies of the city, in concerted effort to 
meet each problem presented; 


Efficiency and economy in operation, in that admission to each 
agency would not be a matter either of building up admitting and 
demitting services within each—an expensive proposition—nor yet 
of haphazard inquiry and reliance on the decision of such board 
member as may be reached at the time of application, but one 
central bureau of reference, accessible at all times and capable 
immediately of dealing with any emergency as it arose. 


More efficient financing within each agency, for it would be the 
responsibility of the Placement Bureau Secretary to arrange in 
detail the terms of admission of each child other than a ward taken 
into care by any agency, and to provide for collection of main- 
tenance payments on behalf of that agency, according to the agree- 
ment in each case. 


The Survey expressed the belief that the creation of such a working 


arrangement would establish co-operative and harmonious working rela- 
tions among the four child-caring agencies of Kingston, and lead to 
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such concerted effort in their field of common interest that an incaleulably 
more effective attack would be made upon the whole community problem. 


Recent Developments. 


The report was presented to the various agencies concerned, and to 
a mass meeting of citizens. As might be expected, the proposals have 
been the subject of much controversy, but on October 31st the Children’s 
Aid Society executive decided to accept the general principles of the 
report, and at the annual meeting on November 2nd, publicly endorsed 
the major suggestions. The Board was strengthened by the election of 
some very representative citizens as new members, and on November 
9th the analysis of the report from the point of view of implementing 
the major findings was referred to a strong special committee. 


“Sunnyside,” at its board meeting, endorsed the whole report, and 
agreed to assist financially in effecting the Bureau Committee sugges- 
tions. 


St. Mary’s-on-the-Lake, and the Ecclesiastical Authorities of the 
Archdiocese of Kingston are prepared to participate in any acceptable 
line of community co-operation. 


The Infants’ Home, while prepared to adopt many of the suggestions 
in repect to that institution were not prepared to commit themselves 
upon major principles because of an extraneous situation existing at the 
time. In June 1930, the Home had moved to a new property in a rather 
well built up residential section of the city. Throughout 1930, annoyance 
was reported, as being caused to the nearby residents from the crying 
of the babies, the presence of the adult inmates in the grounds, their 
talk and general deportment and other allegedly “nuisance features” 
attending the operation of the institution in this area. This was aggra- 
vated by a proposal of the Home to erect an addition for better in- 
door play facilities, ete. These incidents culminated in the spring of 
1930, in the issuing of an injunction by a group of neighbouring residents, 
restraining the Home from adding the addition, and petitioning for 
relief from the presence of these other features, alleged to exist. The case 
was set for hearing in the autumn of 1931, and the Survey was accord- 
ingly carried on, under the consciousness of somewhat unpropitious com- 
plications. The Survey recorded its disinterest in any aspects of this 
controversy, and based its plea on the study of a programme of care 
best designed to meet the children’s needs. Any action it urged 
from this angle. 


The Survey recorded its opinion that the relative incidence of sick- 
ness and hospital costs for sick babies from the Home and the un- 
justifiably low expenditure on maintenance which had prevailed within 
the Infants’ Home, made some reorganization a matter of urgency. 

The Survey was of the opinion that were the internal management 
of the Home completely reorganized along lines of scient,fic care, and 
its admission and demission work routed through the Bureau Committee 
arrangement proposed, that two things would happen within a year,— 
considerable reduction in average population, and marked reduction in 
the housing and noise problem within the institution. Consequently, 
the Home proper would become an agency in the nature of a receiving 
and observation home, with a larger aggregate but a smaller average 
population. Well babies would be rapidly placed out in free or paid 
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homes. This being its conviction, the Survey felt that an experimental 
period of at least one year would be required to indicate just what the 
future requirements of the Home would be, the nature of its plant, size 
of staff, ete. The Survey expressed itself as of the opinion that the Home 
had never received the measure of support and participation in its 
activities from the general citizen body that the needs of its little inmates 
demanded. The Survey report made a strong appeal for reorganization 
of the Home’s work, and increased public support in such an endeavour. 
The Survey suggested that a special bequest in the Home’s reserve funds 
should be utilized to finance the first year’s programme under the re- 
organized plan, with complete confidence that the demonstration would 
earn its way in increased maintenance collections and new public support. 

The uncertainty of the situation in respect to the impending in- 
junction was advanced as a barrier in the path of implementing the 
new programme. The Survey staff thereupon proposed that it would 
endeavour to have the injunction lifted but was advised that the Board 
preferred to have the matter proceed to a legalistic determination. Mean- 
while, through other negotiations, reasonable assurance was forthcoming 
that the injunction would likely be lifted and full co-operation accorded 
the Home were reorganization put under way. The Home was reported, 
however, as preferring to have the law suit proceed. 


Health Services. 


Miss Esther Beith was adviser in respect to the more effective 
provision of health services. 

In addition to the somewhat aggravated problem of adequately 
correlated child placement services, there were other general needs 
quite obviously required for nearly all the agencies. One of the out- 
standing problems was that of the provision of health services. While 
certain assistance was available to all the agencies, the degree to which 
most effective use was made of existing facilities varied greatly with 
the different agencies. Little or no health services were organized for 
the families and individuals benefiting by the relief services of the city 
or of various philanthropic agencies and groups. Such services were 
not regularly available for the delinquency cases, being handled in an 
otherwise constructive manner. The bedside nursing services of the 
Victorian Order of Nurses were available for sickness in the home and 
for the well baby clinic, but the excellent out-patient possibilities of 
the Kingston General Hospital were not utilized in any degree com- 
mensurate with their possibilities. Particularly were adequate health 
services for the girls in the Infants Home in need of effective organiza- 
tion, while undoubtedly routine clinic services for the babies and for 
all children in foster homes would prove a very substantial factor in 
more adequate health protection. 

But inadequate advantage was taken of the excellent facilities for 
out-patient service offered at the Kingston General Hospital, and the 
Survey proposed that special clinic services be developed here for the 
better health care of children in the care of all the agencies, and for 
families and individuals in respect of public or private relief. A co- 
operative arrangement in respect to certain services now available from 
Hotel Dieu was also suggested. 

It is estimated that the development of these services, which are 
now available, was largely a question of organization, and that there- 
fore, little or no extra cost will be involved. What was shown to be 
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absolutely necessary was the provision of some central worker who would 
be responsible for reference of clients to the clinical services. 


Family Relief and Rehabilitation Services. 


Directly touching on the family welfare field, there were three lines 
of service, two of which are of comparatively recent origin. These were 
the “City Poor Relief Society,” organized in 1820 as the ‘Female 
Benevolent Society’’; the Social Service Committee, more familiarly 
known as “The Chief’s Committee,” organized two years ago, and the 
Central Relief Committee, a somewhat informal effort, organized last 
winter through the interest of the Chief of Police, the manager of the 
Government Employment Bureau, and the Local Council of Women. 


(a) The City Poor Relief Society. 


The City Poor Relief Society, as stated, was organized in 1820, 
and congratulates itself that for over a century it has dispensed relief 
in the city of Kingston with very little change in procedure or methods. 
It is a self-contained organization, with its own officers, elected from 
year to year, and but infrequently changed. It receives a grant of$400 
per year from the city of Kingston, and derives a certain amount of 
support from voluntary contributions. Through the years, however, a 
situation has gradually developed whereby the Society obtained the 
privilege of issuing grocery, fuel and relief orders which are honoured 
by the municipality. Thus, to a substantial degree, the procedure has 
developed of this somewhat self-contained private agency practically 
dispensing a fairly substantial amount of municipal relief. 


(b) The Social Service Committee.—The Chief’s Committee. 


This committee formed two years ago, is a unique development, 
due almost entirely to the vision and constructive energy of the Chief 
of Police, who became impressed with the increasingly large number 
of domestic relations cases coming through his department, and before 
the Police Court. He felt that in a great many cases friction and court 
action could have been forestalled, had there been some provision for 
earlier contact with the problem. In other cases he felt that the problem 
had developed into a court case because of factors, essentially economic 
or social in their nature, and requiring services other than those 
offered through the courts. Many of the cases involved youthful 
delinquents or home situations tending to corrupt or endanger adoles- 
cents over the age of the Children’s Aid Society’s service, but still minors. 
With the sympathetic co-operation of the police magistrate, he sought 
the formation of a “Social Service Committee,’ consisting of himself 
as chairman, the two truancy officers, two representatives of the Local 
Council of Women, and:three other nominees selected by these five. 
A special arrangement was made with the Salvation Army to provide 
the services of one woman worker, who was given the rank of police 
matron, in order to bring her under the Chief’s immediate jurisdiction. 


(c) The Central Relief Committee. 


Meanwhile, the sudden pressure of unusual economic conditions in 
the winter of 1930-31 and the absence of organized clearing services 
in the field of family welfare and relief led to the establishment, again 
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largely on the Chief’s initiative, of the beginnings of a social service 
exchange, and central relief service. The constant demands on the 
police department for aid, and the pressure of unemployment registra- 
tion at the Government Employment Bureau suggested the centraliza- 
tion at the latter office of all the registration of unemployed. together 
with their relief needs. The Women’s Conservative Association had 
been providing a large number of families with direct relief, while the 
Whig-Standard had assigned a part of its Christmas Relief Fund to 
be distributed as need arose. The Local Council of Women, aware 
of both underlapping and overlapping in existing services, attempted 
to obtain centralization. As a result, an attempt was made to associate 
with the central registration work of the Unemployment Bureau the 
“clearing services” of a Special Central Relief Committee, consisting 
of the superintendent of the Employment Service, the president of the 
Women’s Conservative Association, the president of the City Poor 
Relief Society, and the representative of the Local Council of Women. 


In addition to these services varying sums of incidental relief are 
dispensed through the Y.W.C.A. Secretary, the Council of Women, the 
Daughters of the Empire, the various Churches, and the Poppy Fund 
or the Veterans. 


Family and Relief Services—Recommendations. 


In respect to the closer co-ordination and clearing of these services, 
the Survey recommended: 


(1) That the effort which was made in the winter of 1930-31 to establish 
a central relief committee should be carried further, in the creation 
of a central Family Welfare Bureau, and Social Service Exchange 
for the co-ordination of all of Kingston’s diversified and poorly cor- 
related activities in this field. 


(2) The Survey proposed the formation of such a Bureau through the 
participation therein of representatives from every organization that 
in any way touches on the problems of relief and assistance, and the 
operation of the Bureau through a small executive, and full-time 
paid secretary. 


(3) Once the Bureau is established, the Survey proposed that a clear- 
cut understanding be reached as to what responsibilities in this 
field would be carried by civic relief, and what by private charity. 


(4) The Survey suggested that since the Bureau would be essentially 
the creation of a centralized co-ordinating service, for the better 
distribution of the relief and service activities of its component 
agencies, it would involve no greater expenditure on these, but 
moreeffective distribution. Theonly extra expense involved, therefore, 
would be the provision of the secretary andoffice. This expense, the 
Survey suggested might be met by endeavouring to persuade those 
agencies and individuals who had financed the Chief’s Social Service 
Committee to transfer their support to the development of the 
Family Welfare Bureau, provided the Survey’s other suggestions 
were accepted, namely, that the city take over full financial responsi- 
bility for the police matron and detention home services. 
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Delinquency Services. 


The Survey recommended: 


(1) That the full cost of the police matron and detention home services 
should be taken over by the civic authorities, as the service has 
amply demonstrated its value; and that the Chief of Police be 
empowered to extend the services of the morality branch. 


(2) That the proper steps be taken to extend the powers of the present 
Court to provide a judge of the juvenile court, and a domestic 
relations court. 

(3) The continuance of the present social service committee, as a special 
advisory committee to the juvenile and domestic relations courts, 
if created, and the assigning of powers as a probation office to the 
present police matron. 


The Survey estimated that these services will not cost more than the 
present expenditure from public and private funds. 


General Welfare Council or Board. 


The Survey adds, almost by way of a postscript, the desirability of 
a simple device whereby the agencies in these different fields of child 
and family welfare, and delinquency and court services might be kept 
informed and more closely related in their individual contribution to 
the general community programme. This would be, by the creation of 
a general welfare council or board, which would be composed of six 
or nine members, meeting perhaps quarterly or as occasion required, 
drawn two (or three as the case might be) from the Children’s Aid Society, 
the Family Welfare Bureau, and the Advisory Committee on Court 
and Delinquency Services. This Council would operate through honour- 
ary officials, and would meet from time to time as a reviewing and con- 
sultative committee, providing in this way a medium for the discussion 
of problems of common concern in the community’s welfare programme. 

The Survey report concludes with the statement that with the 
unusually fine health and mental services available in Kingston, the 
effective co-ordination of the child-caring, family welfare and relief, 
and delinquency services, as suggested, would assure to the city of 
Kingston a well-equipped round of social services unsurpassed in any 
Canadian city. 
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Child Health. 
SCHOOL MEDICAL SERVICE—LONDON, ENGLAND. 


A most significant feature in the annual report (1930), on the 
(London) School Medical Service, is the fact the the physical condition 
of London school children is better now than at any preceding period. 
The claim is based on the statistics relating to personal hygiene and 
nutrition, and the results are considered of striking interest in view of 
the prolonged economic depression. 

A heavy burden is placed upon the school medical service, due to 
the large number of defects present in school entrants. One-half of 
the entrants have carious teeth. Other conditions from which entrants 
suffer to a lesser degree, are enlarged tonsils and adenoids, ear discharge, 
external eye disease, bronchitis of rickety origin and rickety deformities. 

The examination of these children on leaving school reveals con- 
siderable improvement in their health and demonstrates the value of 
the medical service in bringing about the correction of defects and im- 
proving the nutrition and personal hygiene of the school child. 

The report brings to light the need for the prevention of the defects 
which at the very threshold of school life definitely handicap the child 
in his adjustment to the educational system and in his ability to derive 
benefit from it. The conclusion is drawn that much of the physical 
defect and social maladjustment of the school child is due to poor housing, 
poor home environment, and to the lack of training of parents in the 
duty of parenthood. 


Basement Dwellers. 


That the conclusion is warranted, is shown by a special inquiry 
made into the medical history, physical condition and school history of 
254 children living in basements, compared with a control group. Diph- 
theria was twice as prevalent among basement dwellers as among the 
control group. Basement children compared unfavourably with the 
latter in height and weight. A greater percentage were definitely under- 
nourished. Throat and nose affections were more prevalent among 
basement children, as were symptoms of rheumatism, which now takes 
first place among diseases which produce chronic invalidity in children. 
The educational enquiry revealed that fewer children living in base- 
ments were making normal progress in schools. A larger percentage 
were definitely backward, and attendance at school was much more 
irregular. 


Delinquency and Physical Well-Being. 


A similar special enquiry into delinquency among school children, 
indicated that the physical condition of the delinquents was very inferior 
to that of the average London school child. This inferiority was in some 
degree inherent but much of it was acquired and capable of remedial 
treatment. While serious mental retardation was present in the majority 
of delinquents, only a small percentage were found to be certifiably 
mentally deficient. It was felt, however that, the poor physical ‘“‘make- 
up” of the delinquent had little direct bearing on his delinquency but 
that it shed a flood of light on the environment in which he lived. 
Psychotherapy it was felt had only a very limited field in child delin- 
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quency. It was suggested rather that in the home and school relation- 
ships and environment was to be found the key to the solution of the 
majority of the child delinquent problems. 


The Pre-School Child. 


That the health and educational authorities in England are keenly 
aroused to the necessity for the care of the child in the pre-school period, 
and to the need of parental education to prevent the defects which mar 
the school accomplishment and the future adjustment of the child in 
life, is evidenced by the fact that the welfare of the child from 2 to 5 
years has been most prominent in recent discussions of conference groups. 

Several plans for providing routine, medical inspection of children 
between these years, have been set forth. One is by an extension of 
the child welfare system under the local health authority so as to cover 
the medical examination of school children up to school age. A second 
method is to establish clinics for toddlers, which would be independent 
of the existing welfare centres for infants, but also part of the public 
health service. A third method is by the backward extension of the 
existing system of inspection of school children under the control of 
the local education authority. Local health authorities are empowered 
to make provision for the safeguarding of the health of the child up to 
the age of five years, and have been so empowered since the passing of 
the maternity and child welfare act in 1918, and even more so since 
the local Government act of 1929 at which age the child automatically 
comes under the medical supervision of the education authorities. On 
the other hand, the local education authorities were empowered to 
open and maintain nursery schools for children between 2 and 5 years 
of age, by the Fisher Education Act of 1918. -However, within a short 
time of the passing of this Act, strained economic circumstances prevailed 
and necessitated curtailment of national expenditure. 

A keen interest is displayed in the nursery school movement at the 
present time. Many new schools have recently been provided. The 
newer schools are open air schools, and are usually built on the quad- 
rangle plan—three or four shelters built around a garden or playground. 
They may accommodate as many as two hundred children. The village 
plan is also being used, each shelter accommodating about 40 children. 
It is claimed by the advocates of the village school that it combines 
the advantages of the small and the large school. 

The principal of the Rachel McMillan Nursery School Training 
Centre, has outlined the future development of the nursery school, 
not only as a centre for the healthy physical, mental and social develop- 
ment of the child from 2 to 5, but as a social and training centre for 
parents where they may gather in “ Parents’ Clubs,” the activities of 
the clubs varying according to the status of the parents. He also views 
the school as a place of research for the psychologist, and as a training 
centre for adolescent girls especially those who are planning to become 
teachers, nurses, health visitors and social workers. 

It is significant that in all programmes for the welfare of the pre- 
school child, the education of the parents in child care and training 
forms a very definite part of the plan. With the provision of better 
houses, with more open spaces, better education of parents, with medical 
supervision from the prenatal period through the pre-school years— 
defects now being dealt with by the school medical service will largely 
have been prevented. 
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Child Care and Protection. 
CHILD WELFARE DIVISION. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND PUBLIC WELFARE—MANITOBA 
ANNUAL REPORT, 1930. 


This report of the Director of Child Welfare, after outlining the 
main provisions of the Child Welfare Act, gives most of its space to the 
activities of Part I[I—Bereaved and Dependent Children—or Mothers’ 
Allowances. 

During the year 187 new applications were received. Of these only 
98 were granted, 39 were deferred, 42 refused (nearly one-quarter of the 
total) and 8 withdrawn. Nine hundred and seventeen active cases were 
carried over from the previous year—which, with 40 added by later 
acceptance or by re-application, made the total number of families 
assisted during the year 1,055 with 3,180 children under 15. As 216 
families were discontinued, the number in receipt of an allowance at the end 
of the year was 839. The number of families carried in 1930-1 stood at 1051. 

The total amount expended in the payment of these allowances in 
1929-30 was $485,059.50. This represents a reduction from the 1928-29 
expenditure of $531,357.33 of approximately $50,000.00, and operations 
in 1930-1 indicated that another reduction of nearly $40,000.00 had been 
effected. The schedules of allowances in operation however had been 
revised largely in accordance with living costs, and represented no 
decrease beyond costs. The administration attributes its reductions 
almost solely to “intensification of case-work’’ which has benefited the 
families themselves very materially. 

The Department is not granting an allowance in any case where 
investigation has revealed that the resources of the family are sufficient 
without this aid. In 21 of the 42 refusals referred to above the reason 
was given as “sufficient resources.’’ This was also the reason for 61 of 
the 235 cancellations made during the year. These figures seem to 
indicate thrift in these families as well as the cultivation of the ability to 


become independent if aid is granted over a certain period when the 


children are young. 

The report notes several facts brought out by its statistics, e.g. the 
early age at which the death or disability of the breadwinner occurs. 
Six hundred and twenty-seven of the fathers out of the total number of 
families assisted (1055) died or became disabled between the age of 25 
and 45 years. The Director is of the opinion that these facts should set 
public health officials to work on the cause of these early deaths and on 
ways and means of reducing the mortality rate. 

The statistics show further that the disease standing highest in 
the cause of death and disability in these cases was tuberculosis. Close 
to tuberculosis was pneumonia, and third came cancer. 

Further figures reveal how close to the poverty line the majority 
of these families lived, either because of low wages and high cost of living 
or in some cases, because of improvidence. Of the total number of 
families assisted, 739 had no resources at all at the death of the father, 
and 54 had only $200.00 at their disposal. Only 115 had resources of 
over $1,000.00. Only 321 owned their home and had a clear title to it. 

The racial origin of almost one-fifth of the families receiving an allow- 


ance was English and Welsh, with Ruthenian and Ukrainian next in order.. 
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About 75% of the breadwinners whose death left their families 
dependent on the state, were farmers and laborers. 

A recapitulation of the 14 years since 1916 when Manitoba initiated 
Mothers’ Allowances shows, as might be expected, a steady increase in 
the number of families carried on allowance, since so many of the families 
with children of tender years, would be carried over from year to year in 
addition to the new beneficiaries added each year. The summary shows 
a fair uniformity in the number of applications each year, the peak years 
being reached in 1919, at 243 applications, and in 1928, at 267. The 
total number of applications for the 14 years was 2,565, giving a yearly 
average of 183 with acceptances 1,855. Expenditures in the 14 years 
have totalled $4,893,494.48. The Director places emphasis on the fact 
that these figures again call for increased activity from the provincial 
health department, in the prevention of mortality and morbidity from 
the predominant causes enumerated. 

Under Part IV, Neglected and Dependent Children, during the year 
approximately 236 children were made wards of the Director and 910 
wards of various Children’s Aid Societies, making a total of 1,146. Of 
these 911 were placed in institutions, and 235 in private homes. The 
total amount expended on children in need of protection and care was 
$22,039.92. This Division has been reorganized and extended since 
1929 with resultant increased work at actual saving in expenditure, 
through an increase in collections of $7000.00 in the year. For the 
maintenance of Feeble-minded Children under Part V1, there was expended 
the sum of $17,173.45. 

Under Part V, 560 children born out of wedlock were referred to 
the legal section. The collections on orders for maintenance for the 
year totalled $18,822.08. This showed the exceptional increase in collec- 
tions over the preceding year of $14,269.00. Since the number of cases 
showed no similar rate of increase, this vast improvement is due almost 
entirely. to effective tightening of administration procedure. Outside of 
administration this work is now costing the province little in that it is 
maintaining itself. 

Under Part X—Adoption, the number of applications received for 
the year was 205 and the number of final decrees granted 124. 


NATIONALITIES AND RELIEF. 


Four interesting graphs have come to the office from the Emergency 
Unemployment Relief Committee of Montreal. They illustrate the 
movement of single men through the Committee’s relief kitchen, over a 
ten week period. Four major nationality groups have been taken as 
classifications—British Isles (total 1,409); English-speaking Canadians,, 
(total 1,356); French-speaking Canadians and Foreign-Born (total 3,875). 

The study indicates that the old country Britisher drifts in, utilizes 
the services for a short time, and disappears. The English-speaking 
Canadian shows a somewhat similar trend. The French-speaking group 
have stayed longer, but the foreign born group are fairly constant in 
continued recourse to these services. Almost 35% of the Britishers 
utilized the kitchen one week only, and about 714% over the whole ten 
week period; 35% of the English-speaking Canadians used the kitchen 
one week, but less than 5% respectively 8, 9, or 10 weeks. Of the French- 
speaking group less than 25% used it one week only, while 10% to 15% 
used it from 7 to 2 weeks. On the other hand, nearly 25% of the foreign 
group used the services 10 weeks. A similar calculation for Canada’s 
other large cities would be of interest and significance in planning for 
the future care of homeless men. si 
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THE ONTARIO MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCE COMMISSION. 


The tenth annual report of the Ontario Mothers’ Allowance Com- 
mission for the fiscal year ending October 31, 1930, and the first to be 
published under the administration of the Department of Public Welfare, 
shows an increase in the number of allowances granted over the previous 
- with a corresponding increase in the volume of work and expen- 
diture. 

The total number of families in receipt of allowance at the end 
of the year was 5,626, with 16,908 children benefiting, while the number 
of new beneficiaries enrolled was 1,258. The total amount of money 
paid to beneficiaries was $2,394,088.00. The cost of administration was 
$84,116.73, or 3.54% of the total amount expended. As compared with 
1928-29, this was an increase of 267 families, 924 children, and $88,005.00 
in expenditure. 

The increase in the number of applicants is partly explained by 
the general depression and unemployment situation. Many families 
with children of earning age, who, under normal conditions would have 
been self-supporting, were given assistance. 


The Commission is continually endeavoring to improve its policies 
and regulations in the best interests of both the family and the province. 
One of the first regulations adopted under the Act was that rendering 
ineligible for allowance an applicant with liquid assets of more than 
$500.00 It was felt that this seemed to put a tax on thrift and to dis- 
courage the carrying of insurance. To overcome this difficulty a scheme 
was devised whereby assets may become fixed for a period of years, 
the money being gradually retired by monthly payments to the family. 
The Commission supplements this income by a grant under the Act 
_ a period of years, the length of time depending on the ages of the 
children. 


The report states that this plan is working out quite satisfactorily, 
assuring a steady income while the children are young, and also assuring 
men, who see the value of carrying a reasonable amount of insurance, 
that if necessary their families will not be debarred from benefiting 
under the Mothers’ Allowance Act in the event of their death. 


As in the other provinces, Ontario’s statistics show a large percentage 
of deaths due to tuberculosis. In the year under consideration 13.20% 
of the allowances paid were because of death or incapacitation due to 
this disease. 


Statistics in regard to nationality show that 90.90% of the bene- 
ficiaries were British subjects; of these 63.48% were born in Canada. 


Ontario, unlike some of the other provinces, rests back 50% of the 
liability for direct allowances payments on the municipalities of the 
Province, itself assuming district payments in unorganized areas. The 
province carried all administrative expenses except those of the local 
Boards, which serve voluntarily—half being municipal, half provincial 
nominees. The administrative staff is retained by the province, and the 
actual granting of an allowance rests with the provincial Board. The 
local boards are therefore auxiliary and advisory only in the general 
scheme, but of great assistance in interpretation. The local visitors are 
on the provincial staff. Last year, of a total expenditure of $2,363,215.00, 
$1,084,742.50 was payable by the municipalities. 
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CHILD PROTECTION IN SASKATCHEWAN. 


Two years of child protection in Saskatchewan may be reviewed 
together,—the last annual report of Mr. F. J. Reynolds, for years the 
Commissioner of the great prairie province, and the interim report of 
his successor, Mr. Leonard B. Ring. Reference has been made in pre- 
vious issues to the services rendered by Mr. Reynolds, and to Mr. Ring’s 
training and predispositions of character which assure him every hope 
of success in the difficult task that he has assumed at a most difficult 
time. 

The 1930 report is presented under the headings, or divisions of 
the Child Welfare Act, namely, Child Protection, or Neglected and 
Dependent Children, Juvenile Offenders, Feeble-Minded and other De- 
fective Children, Adoption of Children, Mothers’ Allowances and Child- 
ren of parents who have not been legally married to each other. It 
also includes individual reports of the Children’s Aid Societies at Sas- 
katoon, Moose Jaw, and Regina, as well as the report on the adminis- 
tration of the Old Age Pension Act. 


Neglected and Dependent Children. 


Under section 19 of the Child Welfare Act, child welfare committees 
have been organized in twenty-three communities of the Province to 
co-operate with the Commissioner in administering this part of the Act. 
These Committees are responsible and report to the Commissioner. The 
formation of these Committees, was stimulated in the hope of again 
evolving the Children’s Aid Societies which had shrunk in a few years 
from fourteen in number to three. 

At the time of the printing of the report the total number of children 
made permanent wards, since the inception of the Bureau of Child 
Protection had been 3,698. This number does not include wards of 
Children’s Aid Societies. The total number of wards as at April 30th, 
1930, was 1,565. 


During the year, 138 infants, born out of wedlock were committed 
to the Bureau. The total number of children placed in foster homes 
was 1,377. These homes are visited by the Bureau’s inspectors. 


Juvenile Offenders. 


Under this part of the Act city police magistrates may act as ex- 
officio, judges of juvenile courts in their respective cities. In Saskatoon, 
Moose Jaw and Weyburn, all juvenile court cases are now taken by such 
magistrates. 

The Act provides that the Lieutenant Governor may appoint a 
magistrate who shall be a juvenile court judge within the district to 
which he is appointed. The only appointment made so far is that 
covering the judicial district of Regina, where Judge MacLachlan pre- 
sides. 

Section (5) of Section 57 of the Act provides for the hearing of 
cases in other than city municipalities by stating that any justice of 
the peace may, on the written request of the Commissioner of Child 
Protection, act as juvenile court judge. The Juvenile Court judge of 
Regina who is a justice of the Peace is in most cases authorized so to 
act and travels for this purpose to the places where these cases arise. 
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Feeble-minded and other Defective Children. 


The Bureau reports that it is working under a handicap in adminis- 
tering this part of the Act because of the lack of any institution for the 
training and care of the feeble-minded, any psychopathic hospital, a 
behaviour clinic or provincial psychiatrist. 


As the Act now stands, information in regard to mentally defective 
children may be laid before the Commissioner, who, if he deems it 
advisable, may cause the child to be examined by a psychiatrist. If 
the parents or guardian refuse co-operation in this, the Commissioner 
may apply to the judge of a juvenile court or a justice of the peace for 
an order for the apprehension of the child for examination. The judge 
may, if he deems it advisable after investigation and examination, commit 
the child to the care of the Commissioner or to an institution for the 
feeble-minded. 


It has been the practice in these cases to have the necessary in- 
vestigation done out of Court, and the child placed in the home for 
defectives on an order of the Minister of Public Works. 


Adoption of Children. 


The Courts refuse to consider applications for adoption except upon 
a report and recommendation from the Commissioner, even in cases of 
petitions for adoption of children who are not wards of the Bureau. 


During the year May Ist, 1929, to April 30th, 1930, 200 court orders 
for adoption were issued. Of these 129 of the children were wards of 
the Bureau, or of Children’s Aid Societies. 


Mothers’ Allowances. 


The section of the report dealing with this part shows a steady 
monthly increase in the number of allowances paid, as well as an increase 
over the number paid in the same month of the preceding year. An 
increase is also shown in the number of dependent children. It is felt 
this is due to the fact that, because of the failure of the crops in 1929, 
families who might otherwise have managed independently, were obliged 
to apply for assistance from public funds. The total amount expended 
on the payment of allowances for the year was $467,575.00. The average 
grant paid per child was $7.63. 

The Act was amended at the 1930 session of the Legislature to 
provide that where the husband of an applicant has not been heard of 
for seven years, the Minister may presume that he is dead, and that 
at the time of his death he was a resident of Saskatchewan. The effect 
of this amendment will be to admit to allowance a woman, who other- 
wise meets the conditions of eligibility, who has been deserted over a 
period of seven years and whose husband has not been heard of for 
that time. 


Children of Unmarried Parents. 
This section of the report emphasizes the need of preventive work 
with the adolescent girl and boy. 


The total amount collected under agreements or filiation orders was 
$13,924.96. The amount paid to unmarried mothers on behalf of main- 
tenance, medical or hospital expenses was $8,080.63. One hundred and 
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eight of these children were taken over as wards of the Bureau. Of 
these 93 were placed in foster homes. 


In 93 of the total of 186 cases dealt with during the year the case 
was so adjusted that the child was left with the mother. 


Children’s Aid Societies,—Moose Jaw, Regina and Saskatoon. 


These three Children’s Aid Societies, each of which operates a 
shelter, report an increase in the growth and scope of their work. In 
Saskatoon, emphasis was placed on Juvenile Court work. During the 
year 101 charges were dealt with involving 74 boys and 8 girls. The 
number of ’teen age girls dealt with, exclusive of unmarried mothers, 
was 45. 

The Moose Jaw society reported that the majority of its cases 
required attention chiefly in the nature of material relief because of 
the death or desertion of one parent. Nine children were legally adopted 
from the shelter. 


The Regina Society reports a decrease in the number of delinquent 
and neglected children dealt with during the year. The total number 
of children cared for by the Society was 182,—164 boys and 18 girls. 
One hundred and sixty-two of these were court cases. The average 
number of children in the shelter per day was 49.26, as against 52.30 
for the preceding year. 


Old Age Pensions. 


The Old Age Pensions Act has been in force in Saskatchewan only 
since May Ist, 1928. During the year 1929-30 the total number receiving 
a pension was 4,537. There was an increase in beneficiaries to the number 
of 1194 over, the preceding year and in allowances an increase of 
$509,509.85 over the amount paid the preceding year—a total disburse- 
ment of $971,460.80. Over 60% of all the population over 70 years of 
age is now in receipt of old age pensions in Saskatchewan. 


Following close upon Mr. Reynold’s report, we have an interim 
report of the new Commissioner covering the year 1930-31, up to April 
23, 1931. The statistics show that 248 children were made ‘wards of the 
Commissioner, and 33 wards of Saskatchewan’s three Children’s Aid 
Societies. Three hundred and thirty-four wards were discharged—187 
by legal adoptions, 11 married, 23 by Order-in-Council. One hundred 
and four attained the age of 21, and 9 died. The Department con- 
centrated on inspection during the year and visits were paid to practically 
every ward enrolled. 


The report states that a large volume of work was covered under 
Part III.—Juvenile Offenders, and that the Industrial School was filled 
almost to capacity. A new institution for delinquent girls, opened at 
Regina by the Sisters of the Good Shepherd, was also filled to capacity. 


The Department is handicapped in its work by having no home 
for Protestant delinquent girls. These girls must still be sent to the 
United Church Home at Calgary, or to the Manitoba Provincial Home 
at Winnipeg. This procedure is expensive, and unsatisfactory in that 
it is difficult for the inspectors, owing to the distance, to keep in as close 
touch with the girls as if they were in their own province. 
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Again, as in the previous year, in describing the work under Part 
IV.—Feeble-minded and other defective children, the report emphasizes 
the lack of an institution for the training of the feeble-minded. 


Under Part V., the adoption of children, the inspectors are now 
instructed in placing children to encourage foster parents to undertake 
free legal adoption. 


Under Part VI., Mothers’ Allowances, during the year, allowances 
were paid to 2,227 mothers, with approximately 10,000 children bene- 
fiting. The economic depression caused an appreciable increase in the 
number of applicants. 


Under Part VII., dealing with children of unmarried parents, 
$12,013.57 was collected under filiation orders, or agreements. It is 
estimated that with better economic conditions prevailing, collections 
would have reached $20,000.00. 


The administration of this part of the Act involves a great deal of 
work on the part of the inspectors. 


The education of handicapped children, i.e., the blind, deaf and 
dumb, is also under the jurisdiction of the Bureau. The blind children 
are sent to the School for the Blind at Brantford, Ontario, and due to 
the crop failure the Department has had to clothe and outfit many of 
these children. It is anticipated that the care of deaf and dumb children 
will shortly be transferred to the Department of Education. 


Old age pensioners now number 5,913. 


THE CHILDREN’S AID—BRANDON, MANITOBA. 


It was a recommendation of the Manitoba Royal Commission on 
Child Welfare in 1929, that the Brandon Children’s Aid Society should 
be encouraged to develop its own organization, under its ewn secretary, 
and to create its own shelter, instead of utilizing the Salvation Army 
Children’s Home. The spring of 1931 has seen both of these recommen- 
dations fully implemented. 

Manitoba, in its Child Welfare Act, (Sec. 169), of 1924, makes the 
following provision for the erection of shelters: 


“Every town or city having a population of three thousand or over 
shall provide and maintain one or more places for the care of 
neglected children to be known as shelters. Such shelters shall be 
entirely distinct from any institution caring for the poor or delin- 
quent, and they shall not be used as a permanent residence for any 
child, but for his or her temporary care for so long a time only as 
shall be absolutely necessary, not exceeding three months unless 
authorized by the Director, and no neglected child shall be refused 
admittance to such shelter when accompanied by any constable, 
policeman or any peace officer, or any school attendance officer, or 
any officer of a child welfare association, children’s aid society or 
child welfare committee duly authorized by the Director or any 
probation officer of the Department of Public Welfare or investi- 
gator of the juvenile court or the Director.”’ 


It reminded one of the office girl’s exclamation on receiving a substantial 
increase in salary: ‘“‘Hurrah! I have to pay income tax.” She had 
arrived. 
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When a City in Manitoba is eligible to erect a shelter it has also 
arrived. Whether or not they share the jubilancy of the office girl will 
forever remain a mystery. 

The City Council of Brandon appointed 5 of its members to act 
as a Shelter Committee, of which Mr. B. L. Patterson was Convener. 
This group invited 3 members of the Board of Directors of the Brandon 
Children’s Aid Society to unite with them to form a joint committee. 

This joint committee decided to use as a Shelter the former residence 
of one of Brandon’s most distinguished citizens, the late Honorable 
George Coldwell, at one time Minister of Education in the Roblin 
Government. To the right of this house is a beautifully wooded lot, 
which will provide a delightful spot for sand piles, swings, teeters, etc. 

The ground floor consists of reception room, living room, staff 
dining room, children’s dining room and a spacious kitchen. 

The second floor contains the toddlers’ dormitory, with adjoining 
room for the night supervisor, a girls’ dormitory, 2 staff bedrooms, 2 
bathrooms and isolation room. 


The top floor will be used as a boys’ dormitory with adjoining 
bathroom. The accommodation is planned for 20 children. A verandah 
and balcony extend across the front and side of the home. 

Patch-work quilts of intricate design, stuffed dolls, and carefully 
selected pictures all gave evidence that this Society was not without 
its ‘‘Marthas.”’ 

Mr. Cheney Jones, in his talk at the Boston Conference, 1930, 
said when the car does not function as it should it is taken to the 
service station to be carefully studied by a qualified mechanic. A 
modern shelter is something of a service station. Social maladjustment 
has taken place necessitating the removal of the child. The social 
worker begins to study the child under her care, the environment from 
which he comes, and then begins her plan of treatment. 


Brandon Shelter will serve a territory consisting of some 38 munici- 
palities, 21 incorporated towns and the city of Brandon. 

In May 1931, Mr. Bruce McKittrick, a graduate of Wesley College 
in Arts, and Toronto in Social Work, was appointed general secretary 
of the Society. All now seems set “full ahead in Brandon.” 


There is something especially encouraging about the action of “The 
Wheat City” at a time like this. It seems to breathe the spirit of 
indomitable courage and optimism for which the West has always been 
respected. 


CHILD PLACING VERSUS INSTITUTIONAL COSTS. 


Some Evidence from the Protestant Children’s Home, Toronto. 


In discussions of the development of child placing in private family 
care, the question constantly recurs, ‘‘ But the cost is so great!’”’ Generally, 
when the objection is followed through, it is found that in the estimation 
of the cost of institutional maintenance, no calculation has been made 
of the cost of interest on capital, and depreciation on plant, which must 
be included in any such comparison. The cost of child placing services 
is obvious on the per capita per diem basis. The full cost of institutional 
care is obscured by the omission of these above carrying charges. Detailed 
analyses generally reveal little actual difference in cost, and that fre- 
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quently ‘‘on the side” of the placement service in actual dollars and 
cents, as well as in the fact that money is going into actual service and 
help, and not being unduly absorbed in bricks, mortar and material 
equipment. 


Perhaps one of the clearest pieces of evidence for the defence occurs 
in the excellently compiled annual report of Miss Kathleen Gorrie, 
executive secretary of the Protestant Children’s Homes of Toronto for 
1930. It covers the first year of operation of this organization as a 
“full-fledged child-placing agency.”’ It will be remembered that in 1926 
the Protestant Children’s Homes was incorporated, as a result of the 
amalgamation of the Protestant Orphans’ Home, founded in 1851, and 
the Girls’ Home, founded in 1863. 


The policy of the organization is now to place the normal child 
in a normal home, rather than to provide for his care in an institution. 


The two Homes amalgamated in 1928, utilizing the former girls’ 
Home as the residence for some 50 children in care. By the end of 1929, 
however, all the children had been placed in foster homes, and in 1930 
the building was rented as a hostel on a two year lease. Offices for the 
Homes were then located in a small property purchased by the Homes. 
In addition to the offices, a clinic, clothing store, and emergency bed- 
room are located in the new headquarters. The staff now consists of 
the executive secretary, six social workers, a purchasing agent (for cloth- 
ing), and three office workers. Thus, in a period of four years, the 
amalgamated Homes have become wholly a child placing and child 
caring agency, and the comparative statistics of these periods afford a 
valuable reference. In 1928, expenditures totalled $62,243.05. Appli- 
cations for care during the year numbered 178 cases, involving 338 
children. At the beginning of the year there were 147 children in care, 
at the end of the year 161, of whom 101 were in boarding homes, 9 in 
free homes, 11 in wage homes, and 40 in the institution. In 1930, total 
expenditure amounted to $72,487.92, while applications were received 
from 211 families, involving 385 children. At the end of the year, 224 
children were under care, of whom 4 were over age, and 7 in their own 
homes; 202 were in boarding homes, and 11 in free homes. Foster 
home applications in 1928 totalled 208, and in 1930, 322. Obviously, a 
greatly increased volume of work is being done, at only a commensurate 
increase in cost. 


However, in the actual measurement of relative costs, Miss Gorrie 
gives some invaluable comparative data on the per capita expenditure. 
She says: “‘Our per capita per diem cost for this year is ninety-five cents 
per day. No Institution whose standards of care, from an institutional 
standpoint compare with our standard from a placement agency stand- 
point can compare with that cost, particularly if they, as they should, 
include the interest on the capital expenditure necessary to house a 
group of over two hundred children. I make this statement with no 
fear of contradiction. This rate is ten cents per day less than our cost 
last year. ‘This saving of ten cents per day on each child cared for, while 
at the same time improving the care given the children, is, we feel, 
a very fine illustration of the wholesomeness of the application of 
sound business methods in the administration of charitable funds. 


_ Last autumn, realizing that the plan for the placing out of the 
children was almost completed, the Board of Directors sent me, as their 
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Executive Officer, to study well established child placing agencies in 
several other cities, in order that we might develop our work on the best- 
and most economical lines. We realized that our large building on 
Gerrard Street was too expensive to maintain as a temporary or receiving 
home, and alternatives had to be considered. On my return, as a result 
of my observation, I reported that a Receiving Home, such as they had 
in mind, to accommodate about ten children, would cost about $14,000.00 
per year for upkeep, not including the capital required for building or 
purchasing a house, and recommended in preference the use of two 
subsidized boarding homes, which could accommodate an equal number 
of children for less than $3000.00 a year, and would require no capital 
outlay. Another recommendation which was made was that they should 
add to our staff a purchaser who would be responsible for the buying 
and distributing of the clothing to the children, and we estimated that 
by so doing we could reduce the cost of clothing sufficiently to offset 
her salary, and also relieve the social worker of much of the petty detail 
involved in clothing,—planning, and distribution—and increase their 
service to the children in more vital matters. Both these plans were 
followed with gratifying success; not only was the salary of the pur- 
chaser offset, but there was a substantial margin of saving in addition 
on the clothing account. Two subsidized foster homes were found 
which proved quite adequate to our needs, giving temporary and recep- 
tion care to 56 children at a cost of less than $1300.00 for the year. 

To quote the Secretary’s own words: “It is impossible of course to 
make any sort of scientific or accurate evaluation of the service we are 
endeavouring to give to the parents and children who come to us for 
help. We can confidently set down on the profit side of the account a 
clear gain for every child under our care, in material welfare, for most 
of them come to us with a definite lack of adequate clothing, food, shelter 
and the normal relationships of family life. These deficiencies are 
quickly and thoroughly met, of that we can assure you.......... 
But that more vital, more lasting contribution upon which we, as social 
workers, are concentrating all our conscious effort, all our knowledge 
and experience, namely, the building of character, the development of 
personality, the preparation for economic independence and the satis- 
factory adjustment in the community of a child, brings its results almost 
imperceptibly. In fact it is doubtful if we can ever measure this, but 
must leave the task for those who follow us years hence and through 
research methods draw some conclusions. But, we do have some ap- 
parent immediate effects, some promising, some discouraging, which are 
an indication at least of potential success or failure of our effort.”’ 


ONTARIO APPOINTMENTS. 


‘Mr. Milton A. Sorsoleil, B.A., was appointed Deputy Minister of 
Public Welfare, November ist, 1931. Mr. Sorsoleil has been an out- 
standing educational leader in the Province and has taken a keen 
interest in welfare work. For several years he has been attached to 
the Technical Educational Branch of the Department of Education, and 
was promoted to his present post from that of Assistant Director of 
Technical Education. He is a man of fine personatity and is an excellent 
platform speaker and combining that with his executive ability, he will 
be a very fine acquisition to the Department of Public Welfare. Mr. 
Sorsoleil is a member of the United Church of Canada.” (see page 60). 
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Family Welfare. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CATHOLIC WELFARE BUREAU OF 
TORONTO. 


There are in the Dominion of Canada only two diocesan Catholic 
Welfare Bureaux,—in the Archdiocese of Toronto, and for the English- 
speaking parishes of the Archdiocese of Montreal. In the United States 
some similar form of organization exists in 53 dioceses. The Toronto 
Bureau owes much of its success to the Archbishop, the Most Rev. 
Neil MeNeil, one of the ablest figures in contemporary social work in 
the Roman Catholic Church. He signs this report which is prefaced by 
a copy of a letter from Pope Pius XI. to Cardinal Hayes of New York, 
giving his congratulations and approval to the development of Roman 
Catholic social work along organized lines of administration. This 
report covers the year ending August 31, 1931, the ninth year of the 
existence of the Catholic Welfare Bureau, and in its introduction voices 
the deep sorrow of the organization, a sorrow shared with all Canadian 
social work, in the death, in March 1931, of Rev. Father Joseph Haley, 
who for over eight years so ably directed the Bureau’s activities. 

The work of the Bureau is carried on under two divisions—The 
Family and the Child Welfare Division—and naturally the report follows 
these headings. 


Family Work. 


Under the Family Department continuous service, including relief 
in many cases was given to 1407 families involving 2,706 adults and 
4,448 children. In addition to these, brief contacts were made with 
1,025 families, comprising 1,916 adults and 2,060 children. The latter 
group required only emergency relief or temporary adjustments. This 
total of families assisted shows an abnormal increase in the work and 
needs of the previous year, due chiefly, it need scarcely be said, to what 
is described as the ‘‘acute and widespread financial depression which 
has disorganized industry throughout the world.”” Unemployment has 
aggravated many problems in which it is not the primary causative 
factor,—-deserted women can no longer earn to support their families; 
men making maintenance payments are unemployed, etc. 


Child Welfare. 


In its Child Welfare Division, the Bureau acts as agent for all of 
the Catholic child caring institutions and licensed boarding homes in 
the city, controlling the intake and discharges. Admission policy, the 
report states is actuated solely by the honest answer to the question: 
“‘Does this child need the type of care our institution can give him?” 
Every child has had an experience differing from every other child, and 
on that account presents an individuality comparable to some degree 
with other children, but in reality having definite points of departure 
from all others. Our responsibility to every child is to see that there is 
afforded him what is necessary. The responsibility for the child nor- 
mally rests within his own family.”” When it becomes absolutely neces- 
sary to place children outside their own homes, the Child Welfare Division 
decides the type of foster care each child requires. It has over 100 
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licensed private boarding homes, as well as an excellent round of in- 
stitutions at its service. 


Two hundred and nineteen children, between the ages of two weeks 
and fifteen years, were placed in temporary foster homes or institutions. 
Illness or desertion of parents; death or imprisonment of either parent; 
domestic troubles; immorality; illegitimacy and defect were the chief 
causative factors. Of these, 115 were placed in boarding homes, 8 in 
free homes, and the remaining 96 in institutions. Of the total 47 were 
babies born in the Infants’ Home. Of a population of 299 children in 
care outside their own homes, at the close of the year, 151 were in care 
in the three child caring agencies; 102 in boarding homes, and 46 in 
free homes. 

Each application for care was carefully investigated and much time 
and thought given to suitable placement, and in service to the child’s 
family after placement had been made. 

This department also operates a section for the care of unmarried 
mothers and their babies. At the beginning of the year there were 
under care in this section 237 cases, and during the year 107 new cases 
were added to this number. Of this total, 49 cases were discharged 
during the year, as no longer requiring supervision. 

A remarkable feature in the Children’s Division report is the fact, 
that in a year of unusual stress, there has been a decrease in the number 
of applications for admission of children, and in the number of appli- 
cations for placements, which the report ascribes almost solely to the 
effective work of the family division which “‘has strengthened family 
ties, encouraged parents to accept their responsibility, and given them 
courage and assistance necessary to keep that great unit—the family— 
intact, even in such distress as overwhelmed so many last winter.” 


Finances. 


The Bureau is a unit in the Financial Federation of Catholic 
Charities, from which $49,427.54 was assigned for the year’s operations. 
$22,340.88, less refunds of $8,085.17—a net of $14,255.71 was spent in 
the Child Welfare Division, and $47,941.20, less refunds of $6,515.12— 
a net of $41,427,08 in the Family Division. General outside donations, 
and Board of Trade grants brought in $14,691.16. In the Child Welfare 
Division $18,635.92 was expended for the maintenance of boarded 
children; in the Family Division, no less than $21,269.90 was expended 
in rent; $3,934.18 in cash allowances; $5,344.03 in food and fuel, and 
$708.43 in clothing. In addition, the Rosary Guild, a ladies’ auxiliary, 
supplied new clothing for the babies and children twice a year,—donating 
in the last two years, over 2,000 new garments. The year closed with 
a small credit balance of $331.43. 

This most comprehensive report presents a striking picture of the 
situation in which a family forced to seek aid finds itself, placing emphasis 
on the particularly difficult position of the family if unemployment is 
the problem, and showing how, in any emergency or need, the social 
agency, with its skilled and sympathetic services, endeavours not only 
to meet the immediate crisis, but to assist the family to be prepared 
for future emergencies. After close perusal of the report one feels the 
full force of the Pontiff’s reference to the work of the New York Bureau, 
which is inset on the flyleaf, ‘There is no form of human misery whose 
tears it has not been able to wipe away.” 
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THE PICTURE BEHIND THE FIGURES. 


The Ottawa Welfare Bureau. 


In place of the usual “Annual Report,’”’ the Ottawa Welfare Bureau 
has contented itself with offering simply a statistical summary of the 
work of the year 1930. The figures, of themselves, however, are suffi- 
ciently illuminating to provide an excellent picture of the months of 
effort spent in dealing with the largest volume of work experienced in 
the history of the Agency. 

In explanation of a number of cases which appears extremely high 
for a private society in a city the size of Ottawa, which also boasts a 
Civic Social Service Department, it must be remembered that the Bureau, 
the only family agency in the city, acts to a very large extent as the 
investigating and distributing medium for city relief. While the Social 
Service Department of the city of Ottawa gives direct material assist- 
ance to widows not eligible for mothers’ allowances, the aged not entitled 
to old age pensions, long term cases of desertion, imprisonment and 
sickness—in brief, the so-called “‘chronic’”’ cases—the Welfare Bureau is 
considered the clearing house for all applications for direct relief, in- 
cluding unemployment. The Bureau issues its own relief orders on 
its own order forms, the bills being paid by the city. In this way 
2,992 families were dealt with during the year, of which 1,041 came to 
the attention of the Agency for the first time. A glance at the table 
“Problems Presented”? makes apparent the reason for this large number 
of new applications, since in 2,235 of the cases some aspect of unemploy- 
ment was present. This group are classified as Unemployment 1,255, 
Under-employment 672, Seasonal Employment 84, Insufficient Earnings, 
working full time 244. 

Yet in spite of the constant strain of dealing with this abnormal 
situation, the Bureau, by almost superhuman efforts, gave individual 
attention in greater or lesser degree to every family, and, judging from 
the imposing list of “‘services rendered,” intensive care to a surprising 
number. For example, temporary employment was secured for 258 
cases, physical treatment in hospital for 138, in clinics 120, by city or 
private physician for 120; 151 families were put in touch with ‘the Church. 

Instruction in nutrition problems, psychiatric examinations, edu- 
cational opportunities, legal aid, vacation and convalescent care, removal 
to better neighborhood, extension of credit, were amongst the adjust- 
ments undertaken by the Bureau’s staff, which includes volunteer as 
well as paid visitors and clerical workers. In addition 211 investigations 
were made for other local organizations, and 147 enquiries for out-of-town 
agencies. Visits in connection with this work totalled 9,882; 981 letters 
were written, 21,428 phone conversations and 1,229 office consultations 
were held. 

In a year of unprecedented strain upon family agencies dealing with 
relief, Ottawa may well be proud of the record of the Welfare Bureau. 
Its effort ranks among the best of many strenuous attempts to cope 
with what the Prime Minister of Canada has aptly described as ‘“‘a 
national calamity.” 

Whatever may be averred as to the possible dangers of a plan by 
which a private agency is so heavily subsidized from public funds as is 
the Ottawa Welfare Bureau, it must be admitted that at the present 
time and in the present emergency such a division of responsibility as 
prevails in Ottawa is apparently amply justified by results. 
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THE SAINT JOHN WELFARE BUREAU. 


The annual meeting of the Saint John Welfare Bureau—the youngest 
save one of the private case-working agencies of Canada—took unique 
form. A cleverly conceived play, ‘Helping People in Need,” presented 
in dramatic form, through the actual staff who carry on from day to day, 
the practical services rendered by the Bureau, and the actual machinery 
of co-operation with the other social agencies of the city. The venture 
was a complete success; the place of meeting could not accommodate 
the crowd and requests have already been made for “‘repeat’’ presen- 
tations before service clubs, churches, and other groups. 

In two years the Bureau has shown remarkable growth, its expan- 
sion continuing under Mrs. Pettit, who in June 1931, succeeded Miss 
A. Clarice Smith, who first set the lusty youngster on the paths it has 
so encouragingly followed. 

Receipts for the year included city payments of $4,036.64; private 
donations, $3,793.53; member agencies, $666.02; Relief expenditure 
($3,050.00) is high because of the system of poor relief found in all 
the Maritime provinces. The Rotary Club provides a fund for shoes, 
expenditures reaching $350.00 in recent months. 

The excellent report of the executive secretary contains several 
passages of special interest to other communities at this time. 


“The work of the Family Welfare Bureau while it has many phases, 
falls naturally into two wide divisions—general social work, and case- 
work. By general social work is meant the task of co-ordinating or 
heading up the various agencies working in the field of family welfare, 
strengthening here, eliminating there, making and receiving suggestions, 
changing, renewing, modifying all our methods—adapting a particular 
task to more nearly meet the need, in the light of community welfare 
as a whole. In other words, to use one of the new technical phrases, 
we are attempting to fulfill the task of the social engineer. 

A splendid example of co-operation between agencies, is that of 
the adaption of the local Red Cross Society, to meet a community need— 
this, in close affiliation with the Family Welfare Bureau. Early in the 
year, it became apparent to my predecessor that something would have 
to be done about the storage of the second-hand clothing and furniture 
which poured into the Bureau from time to time, but which might be 
used, because of the need of our clients. The Red Cross Branch also 
Handled used clothing for soldiers’ families and as there was the pos- 
sibility of some overlapping by the two agencies, of the people served 
their leaders got together, and it was arranged that the Red Cross 
should handle all the clothing for the two agencies, the Family Welfare 
Bureau meanwhile to handle all the applications that might be received 
for such clothing, and make the necessary investigations and recom- 
mendations to the Red Cross workers. 


When this arrangement was completed last May, the Red Cross 
Visiting Housekeeper, with her desk was transferred to the office of the 
Family Welfare Bureau and close co-operation between her work and that 
of the family case-workers has been obtained. This plan has worked 
well; a further development is now being completed by the two agencies. 
Rooms adjoining the clothing centre have been taken by the Red Cross, 
the rent being met by them and the Family Welfare Bureau. A Sewing 
Centre has been started on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, after- 
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noons only. Women, who are in need of relief can be sent there and 
will be paid for their work in making over old coats and skirts which 
are useless in their present state, but make over into excellent coats 
and a for small boys. Payment for the women must be guaranteed 
by the agency desiring to send the woman, and all investigations, re- 
commendations and arrangements are made by the three case-workers 
of the Family Welfare Bureau, following the line of procedure in the 
operation of the Clothing Centre. 

Further policy agreements, as to methods of admission, payment 
and maintenance of the Sewing Centre have been drawn up and signed 
by the Red Cross and Family Welfare Bureau. The success or failure 
of this Saint John Sewing and Clothing Centre will depend largely on 
the support and interest of all the agencies. It has also demonstrated 
its usefulness in many ways, and it helps us to serve the better class 
of family, to whom direct relief can only be given in a very subtle way. 

Family Budgets have been given considerable thought by the 
Family Welfare Bureau this year. The experience of Social workers all 
over the country has been, that through the unemployment crisis, 
numbers of people have had their health undermined, through living too 
long on the groceries provided by Municipal Authorities or Welfare 
agencies. There has been a marked increase in diabetes, and also in 
tuberculosis, anaemia, and general malnutrition. Special attention has 
been given to the preparation of health menus, carefully worked out by 
doctors and dieticians. These were prepared in Montreal, and while 
they have been slightly adapted to meet our local needs, they form the 
foundation of our giving. The cost is not any greater than that of the 
old budgets. The groceries include a seven day order and a copy of 
the menus of the meals which can be provided from these groceries is 
given to the client. Many of our friends have been grateful and have 
come back to ask our advice in family budgeting even when there was 
no longer need for groceries to be given. 


Unemployment. 


In an endeavor to arrive at an accurate understanding of the prob- 
lem, an analysis was made of 161 cases known to the Bureau, which after 
careful selection could be considered genuine unemployment cases, or 
where unemployment was decidedly the major social problem. Of these 
comprising a total of six hundred and sixty-four indiv:duals, thirty had 
one child, thirty-two, two children, twenty-one, three children, fourteen, 
four children, eleven, five, six, six, three, seven, one, eight children and 
three had nine and one had ten children. Nineteen couples had no 
children and four of these were supporting dependent relatives. 
Twenty-two were the families of returned soldiers. Their occupations 
numbered shoemakers, cooks, painters, carpenters, bakers, teamsters, 
chauffeurs, salesmen, janitors, masons, clerks, tailors and longshoremen. 
These were by far the largest class, one hundred and five being long- 
shoremen. All had to have relief, except twenty-one, to whom service 
had been given by the Bureau. Of the total number, twenty received 
assistance from churches and relief agencies, forty-five from the Com- 
missioners of the Poor, sixty-five from the Family Welfare Bureau, and 
of these, a division of relief had been made by churches or Commis- 
sioners who gave either groceries or fuel providing the Family Welfare 
Bureau gave one or the other. Twenty-one received no assistance. 
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Length of Time Unemployed: 


The length of the unemployment period of fifty of these men was ascer- 
tained of whom, two were unemployed two weeks, five one month, ten 
two months, sixteen three months, two four months, four five months, 
six six months’, two seven months, two eight months. It is very evident 
that emergency relief for two or three days does not touch the problem 
of an eight months period of unemployment. 


Reports from the Government Employment Bureau, Family 
Welfare Bureau, and the Trades and Labour Council, etc. of unemployed 
We SE Te Tine oko os ie adds caccsvacioram 2,423 
Reports from Military Organizations, Relief Societies, and 
Churches of families to whom relief is being given (not including 
Te EE We SE ik kos Nov einen desdsnnaatisedeaen 1,141 


eres 3,564 


Allowing an average of five dollars a week only, for a family of five, 
including two adults and three children, the cost of one week alone to 
adequately feed 3,000 unemployed families would be $15,000.00. The 
estimate for the winter months, of the number likely to be unemployed 
was 2,500 to 3,000. 


The Bureau is at present carrying 1,200 cases, of which 153 required 
intensive major care, with 71 extremely active; 1,053 minor cases, of 
which 301 have developed since June 1931. 

The Social Service Exchange has added 929 new cards, and dealt 
with 2,201 inquiries during the year, making 958 identifications, and 
giving 529 notifications. 

Most of us will endorse a fine passage in Mrs. Pettit’s report:— 


“The Family Welfare Bureau may be fairly said to have now 
arrived at the stage of recognizing in their casework the “consciousness 
of power to get things done.”’ Two years of uphill work have demon- 
strated, by what has been done, even in a limited way, something of 
what we shall be able to do in the future. In spite of our extreme youth 
(we are only three years old) and the world-wide economic depression 
which has seriously complicated our work, we can nevertheless thrill 
with a feeling of hope and encouragement in the prospect of even larger 
opportunities of service. The technique of social case-work has advanced 
a long way since the early days of Octavia Hill and Mary Richmond. 
It has been hammered and moulded and twisted almost out of existence 
by the successive waves of modern psychological thought, economic 
theory, and theological re-statement, yet the observations made by 
these two workers are as sound and as safe to follow as when they were 
first uttered. They strike the note which is ever at the heart of the 
profession of social work—a belief in the dignity and value of human 
personality.” 





RESULTS OF UNEMPLOYMENT ON FIFTY FAMILIES. 


Because the question is now being asked so frequently ‘‘ What 
happens to the unemployed family, afterwards?” attention is directed 
to a fairly intensive study in the March 19381 issue of “The Family,” 
of 50 Philadelphia families, assisted by the Family Society of that city, 
from an emergency fund until that fund was exhausted. Four months 
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after the society had been forced to suspend relief, five social workers 
set out to ascertain what the situation was, in these families. 

Many of the families were living on bread, potatoes, coffee and weak 
soup, which was the common diet for the children. Butter, milk, fruit 
and meat were the first to be eliminated from the table when the 
breadwinners lost their jobs. Twenty-four of the families were entirely 
dependent on charity; in the 26 where there was any unemployment, 
it was frequently only for 2 or 3 days a week. In only 3 families was the 
income $25.00 to $30.00. The others were living on $5.00 to $15.00 per week. 

Rent and insurance were the first obligations to lapse, while the 
most common debt was to the “corner grocer.” Half of the families 
had been threatened with eviction, while 9 had been put “‘on the streets.” 
Three, buying homes, had lost them or received warning notices. To 
these “‘life is darkest, because they were all prosperous and hard working 
and were slowly raising their plane of living.”” Thirty-five of the families 
were native born and skilled workers formerly earning $60.00 to $75.00 
per week were collecting junk at 2c. per pound. 

“A slow disintegration of moral and general living conditions was 
taking place.”” Three homes had been broken up and the children placed 
out; one man had deserted; two women had taken their children and 
gone to live with men who were earning. Throughout the study, families 
were found to be clinging to symbols of a former prosperity realizing 
“only too well how easy it is to drop to a lower level and how difficult 
to regain their former standard of living.” 

Truly, the greatest cost of unemployment is borne by the unemployed 
themselves. 
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Che Child with Physical Gandirap 
WORK FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN. 


ONTARIO SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN. 


The report of the Executive Secretary for the year 1930-31 showed 
an increase in the volume of the work of the Society as well as a growth 
in the interest of the general public. Rotary Clubs in twenty-four 
cities of Ontario contributed towards the work making a grant on a 
basis of 50c. per member. 

An important decision was the appointment of a committee to 
draft a form of contract for general use, to guarantee the consent of 
parents or guardians to necessary operations and covering repayment 
terms. 

Visits were made to thirty Onartio cities in connection with the 
year’s work, while the Secretary also visited Montreal and Hull, and 
at the request of the National Committee, Halifax, Nova Scotia; 
and Saint John, New Brunswick. 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN INC. 


The International Society held its tenth annual convention at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, April 18th, 1931. Among the resolutions passed by the 
Convention was one providing for the appointment of a special committee 
to develop and recommend a plan for unifying in a permanent organiza- 
tion all activities for the physically handicapped, and another incorpor- 
ating the crippled child’s “Bill of Rights.’ This is held to include the 
right to be well born; to develop under clean, wholesome, healthful 
conditions; the earliest possible examination, diagnosis and treatment 
for the handicapped; the most effective continuing care; education, 
vocational placement; considerate treatment and spiritual dev elopment. 

A resolution recommending a model programme for national, state, 
or provincial societies for crippled children was also adopted, and that 
accepted by the 1930 White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection was recommended. This sets forth as the features of a model 
programme, provision to: 

(a) Locate crippled children early and continuously; 

(b) Get expert diagnoses for them in all parts of the state, province or 
nation promptly; 

(c) Secure a proper distribution of beds for acute, convalescent and 
custodial cases; 

(d) Furnish adequate social welfare and follow-up service, and parent 
co-operation; 

(e) Provide specialized medical and surgical care; 

(f) Make proper use of special therapies and appliances; 

(g) Safeguard the quality of all types of service rendered; 

(h) Educate all, in school, in special classes, in convalescent institutions, 
or wherever they may be; 

(i) Make available vocational guidance and training as well as placement 
service which will secure and safeguard remunerative employment; 

(j) Provide the funds to pay the costs of all services; 
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Keep the general public interested through the human touch which 
enlightens and enlivens everybody to the importance of the rights 
of crippled children and the economy represented in fitting them 
into the normal life of their communities. 
Another resolution recommended the establishment of scholarships 
in institutions of higher learning for the benefit of crippled young men 
and women. 

Still another resolution urged the enactment of legislation in the 
United States for Federal aid in behalf of work for crippled children. 

In closing his address, the president stated: ‘“‘A place, however small, 
in the larger human scheme of things is essential to human happiness. 
The tragedy of the cripple is that this has always been denied to him. 
This is still true to a certain extent. Enormous strides have been made 
towards rebuilding the cripple...... If he is to be saved from hope- 
lessness and depression, he must be made to feel that he has something 
to contribute to the life of his community and that he is in some real 
sense a part of it all.” 


al 


WORLD CONFERENCE ON THE PROBLEM OF THE CRIPPLE. 


The Second World Conference on the problem of the cripple was 
held at The Hague, Netherlands, June 28th—July 3rd, 1931. Twenty- 
three countries were represented by one hundred and seventy delegates. 
The central themes of the conference were “national schemes for the 
care of the crippled,” and “prevention.” 

Paul H. King, Detroit, Michigan, president of the Congress, in 
describing it, states that it was characterized by three things—‘“‘a spirit 
of unselfishness and good-will, a purpose to achieve results; and, an 
accomplishment of the objects sought.”’ 

In addition to the 32 addresses there was an attractively arranged 
and highly interesting exhibition, with 10 countries participating. Items 
in the programme covered “The voluntary system of crippled care;” 
“The combined voluntary and state system”; “Vocational training 
and placement’”’; “The international manufactory clinic.” 

Among other resolutions passed by the Congress was one to adopt 
“The Crippled Children’s Charter,’”’ adopted at the White House Con- 
ference on Child Care and Protection, 1930, and also declared by the 
International Society for Crippled Children at its tenth annual con- 
vention in April 1931. (See the July issue of Child and Family Welfare 
for the terms of this charter.) 
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Bonk Reviews. 


“TAMING THE CRIMINAL” 
By JOHN LEWIS GILLIN, PH. D., 


Professor of Sociology, University of Wisconsin, 


(Published by The MacMillan Co. of Canada Ltd., Toronto). 

Dr. Gillin spent the year 1927-1928 in investigating ‘‘on the spot”’ 
what various countries are attempting in new methods of handling that 
age old problem—The Control of the Criminal. The results of this 
‘adventure of penological discovery,” in which he was aided by The 
Social Science Research Council of the United States, are here set down. 
That the nations of the world are, for the most part, “bond slaves of 
uncritical tradition” in this matter, is his conclusion. “How silly of 
us to think that we can prepare men for social life by reversing the 
ordinary processes of socialization—silence for the only animal with 
speech; repressive regimentation of men who are in prison because they 
need to learn how to exercise their activities in constructive ways; out- 
ward conformity to rules which repress all efforts at constructive ex- 
pression, work without the operation of economic motives, motivation 
by fear of punishment rather than by hope of reward or appeal to their 
higher motives, cringing rather than growth in manliness, reward secured 
by betrayal of a fellow rather than the development of a larger loyalty.”’ 


Yet in spite of our slowness in applying scientific methods to this 
problem, significant experiments and innovations are under way in 
several countries and the more successful of these Dr. Gillin describes 
in some detail. He takes us to Japan, the one country which devotes 
itself seriously to the training of prison officials, and to The Philippines, 
where a striking development in colonization and self-government is in 
progress. He shows how Ceylon is attempting to adapt the English 
prison system, how India attacks the difficult problem of her criminal 
tribes. . Switzerland retrains criminals for useful life by putting them to 
reclaim waste land, and is building up a fine institution at no cost to 
the State. Belgium has taken advantage of modern discoveries in 
medicine, psychology and psychiatry to develop a _ well-co-ordinated 
system of classification and treatment of prisoners and of delinquent 
youth. England’s success with classification of prisoners and individuali- 
zation of treatment, her Borstal system and her Preventive Detention 
experiment are described in detail. In the United States, particularly 
in the South, efforts to secure the employment of prisoners, notably by 
placing them on the land, are producing good results. One of the most 
interesting of the departures from general practice is the effort found 
in the Philippines and in India, to keep intact the social ties of a man 
with his family. For example, in the colony at Iwahig in the Philip- 
pines, about 90 of the 2,000 convicts live in their own huts with their 
families in normal social relationships. Since we believe that the only 
way to regard the family is as a unit, it seems reasonable to make the 
principle apply to prisoners as far as possible and to consider the man 
in view of the whole family situation. 


In all of these attempts to break away from the older systems, 
Dr. Gillin sees hope for the future,—hope, it would seem, that cannot 
effectively be realized while the general public unthinkingly assumes 
that all criminals require punishment rather than treatment. Prison 
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life as“an environment in which men are subjected to social control, 
affords practically a unique opportunity for the development of treat- 
ment-processes. At the present time, unfortunately, this control is 
exercised in a negative or repressive rather than in a constructive way. 
Classification, Self-Government, After Care, The Progressive Stage Sys- 
tem, Prison Labour, Selection and Training of Prison Officials, The 
Indefinite Sentence, are all discussed by Dr .Gillin as forward-looking 
measures which, with proper safeguards, should do much towards securing 
better results in dealing with the problem. Stated in broad terms, the 
purpose of committing a man to prison is to protect society and to give 
him such treatment as will return him to freedom as a socialized in- 
dividual, while the man who does not. respond to treatment should be 
kept under restraint for the protection of society. Unless this principle 
is recognized, prisons are merely places of punishment and the term 
“‘correctional”’’ applied to such institutions, merely a farce. 


THE PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
By PAUL H. DOUGLAS AND AARON DIRECTOR, 
(The MacMillan Company, 1931, 500 pp. Price $3.50). 


This volume is the outcome of an intensive study of the problem 
of unemployment recently undertaken at Swarthmore College, Swarth- 
more, Pennsylvania. It presumes to contain nothing new, but is merely 
an analysis of the vast amount of material already written on this 
subject. 

The book contains reports of practical experiments in the regulariza- 
tion of unemployment in various industries; it discusses seasonal and 
cyclical unemployment, outlining their relation to the problem as a 
whole; it discusses such questions as “‘Is permanent technological un- 
employment impossible?” It summarizes the experience of different 
countries in the organization of employment exchanges, as well as the 
development of unemployment insurance schemes in countries where such 
systems exist. 

The discussion and criticism of Great Britain’s experience in pro- 
viding “‘relief work” in periods of depression is particularly interesting, 
as is also that of Germany. The uninitiated will find enlightening the 
description of the methods of budgeting, and equalizing production, 
adopted by various industries to reduce seasonal fluctuations. 


While the book is largely theoretical and only a step towards the 
solution of the problem, and although specialists in economics may 
criticize it rather severely, questioning the validity of some of the con- 
clusions reached, and claiming merely academic significance for the 
statistical findings, the layman will find it readable and interesting in 
the extreme. 


UNEMPLOYMENT, A PROBLEM OF INDUSTRY—SirR WM. 
BEVERIDGE, (Longmans, Green & Co.) one of the most comprehensive 
and enlightening treatises yet issued on one of the greatest problems of 
our modern social structure. Sir William was for several years administrator 
of the British Unemployment Insurance Fund, and speaks with intimate 
authority onthe whole grave problem of relief ‘of the unemployed through 
insurance payments, or relief grants, and fearlessly discusses the respon- 
sibilities of industrial organization in the prevention of these recurring 
convulsions of the economic state. 
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Publications Recently Received 


in the library of 


| Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare 


(The listing of these publications does not necessarily recommend 
all of them. They are listed as received in the library for the attention 
of the busy worker, who may not have the facilities for noting new 


publications as they appear.) 


CHILD HEALTH AND HYGIENE. 


Author Title 


Massachusetts District health units. 
Department of Their advantages to 


Public Health. Mass. d 
me Feeding the pre-school child. 3 
. The fussy finicky child. 4 
= Health leafiets—(Caring for 1 


teeth; Care of the Child in cold 
weather; Eating for teeth; 
Minerals; Sensible sun baths; 
Teaching the child to brush 
his teeth; Vitamins). 


prospective and nursing moth- 


er. 
Keeping well. 
Measles. 
" Cooking for Health. (Recipe) 

Cleanliness Instit- Handwashing in schools. 
ute, School Report of a study made by 
Service. Cleanliness Institute, 
Central Council Annual report. 

for Health Edu- 

cation. 


DIPHTHERIA 
Frankel, Lee K 


IMMUNIZATION. 


The five year diph- 
theria campaign, 1926 
-1930. 

New York State 


Charities Aid tance in New York State dip- 


Pages 


Protecting two; food for the 


0 oo 


Date Price 


1931 
New York. 


London, England. 1929 


New York State Chari-1931 
ties Aid Ass’n. 


Chronological events of impor- 17 


Association. theria prevention campaign. 
" Diphtheria poster contest. 4 
A bulletin of information for 
committee members. 
a S.C.A. news. ward July 
Article on diphtheria posters. 1930 
Park, William H. Diphtheria and its eradication. 8 New York State 1929 
Charities Aid Ass’n. 
i GENERAL. 
National Associa- National Conference on ma- 146 1931 2s. 6d. 
. tion for the Pre- ternity and child welfare, held London. 
) vention of Infant at the City Hall, Cardiff, on 
| Mortality. July 1st, 2nd and 38rd, 1931. 
Report of the proceedings. 
Dairymen’s Health materials. Catalogue 31 New York Dairy- 1931 


| 
! 


League Co-oper- 
ative Association, 
Inc. 


of posters and Short Plays. 
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men’sLeague Co-ope- 
rative Association, Inc. 





CHILD CARE AND TRAINING. 


Author Title Pages 
Child Study Asso- Activities at Headquarters, 15 
tion of America. 


HEALTH. 


Metropolitan Life Seeing is believing, a campaign 16 
Insurance Com- to lengthen life, told in picture 
pany. 

Committee on List of publications. 

Costs of Medical 
Care. 

American Society Leaflets. 
for the Control 
of Cancer. 

" What everyone should know 27 
about cancer. A handbook 

for the layman, 


Deming, Jean. A bacteriological investigation 42- 


- 


of evaporated milk. 47 


THE CHILD WITH PHYSICAL HANDICAP. 


The Crippled Child. 


International Resolutions adopted by the 42 
Society for World Conference on the pro- 
Crippled blem of the crippled, held at 
Children. The Hague, 1931, and The 

story of the conference. 

Russell Sage Foun- Crippled children. (Biblio- 3 
dation Library. graphy.) 

Ontario Society Helping Ontario’s crippled 20 
for Crippled children. Illustrated. 


children. 


CHILD PROTECTION. 


Manitoba Depart- Annual Report. 16 
ment of Health 
and Public Wel- 
fare Child Welfare 
Division. 


Saskatchewan Annual report. 18 
Bureau of Child 
Protection. 

DELINQUENCY. 

Canada. Bureau Annual Report of Juvenile 
of Statistics. delinquents. 

Big Brother The boy. 9 


Movement. 


CHILD CARE AND PROTECTION. 
General. 


League of Nations, Minutes of the 7th session. 
Child Welfare 
Committee. 
- Preliminary enquiry into the 39 
question of children in moral 
and social danger, Germany. 
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Date Price 
New York Child Study 1931 


Association of America. 





New York, Metropoli- 1931 
tan Life Insurance 
Press. 


University of Chicago 
Press. 


New York. 1931 


Reprinted from Ar- 
chives of Pediatrics. Jan. 
1931 


Elyria, Ohio, Interna- 1931 
tional Society for 

Crippled Children Inc. 

New York, 1931 


Toronto, O.S.C.C. 1931 


1929 
-1930 


1929 
-30. 


1930 


Toronto Big Brother 1931 
Movement. 


14-20 


Geneva, April 
1931 
Geneva. 1931 





Author Title Pages Date Price 


Pennsylvania Pennsylvania’s ten year pro- 16 
Public Charities’ gramme for children, 1930-40. 
Association, Child 
Welfare Division. 
Parliament of the Report of the Royal Commis- .. Canberra. 1929 
Commonwealth sion on child endowment or 
of Australia. family allowances. 
Faegre, Marion L., Child care and training,3rd 275 Minneaplois, Univer- 1930 $2.00 
and Anderson, ed., rev. Illus. References sity of Minnesota 
John E. and questions at ends of chap- Press. 
ters. 
RECREATION. 
National Council Report ... To the Interna- 23 Rome. 1931 
of Women of the tional Council of Women 
United States, at the International educa- 
Motion Picture tional cinematographic insti- 
Committee. tute of the League of Nations. 


UNEMPLOYMENT. 
New York State Work relief ....work asa 1931 
Charities Ass’n. means of providing employ- 

ment. 
Wilmington, Non-competitive work pro- 1931 
Delaware. gram. 
Church of England Unemployment and related 7 Toronto, The Church 1931 
in Canada, social problems; Statement House. 
Council for and resolutions of the General 


Social Service. synod of the Church of Eng- 
land in Canada. 


Family Welfare Emergency expansion to aid 
Association of federal unemployment plan; 3 
America. news release. 
President’s Emer- Outline of industrial policies 5 Washington, Govern- 1931 
gency Committee and practices in time of re- ment Office, 72 copies. 
for Employment. duced operation and employ- 
ment. 
} ? A community plan for service, 19 Washington, Govern- 1931 
: & to transients. ment Printing Office. 
i ‘Indianapolis. Unemployment relief through 16 Indianapolis. Emer- 1931 
Emergency Work “made work.” gency Work Com- 
Committee. mittee, Inc. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF SOCIAL WORK. 


Wisconsin Con- Community survey, how good .. Madison,W.C.ofS. 1931 
ference of Social is your town? forms for citi- W. 
Work. zens’ survey. ed. by Aubrey 
W. Williams. 3d ed. vi. 1241. 
American Associa- Handbook on social service 11 New York, A. A. of 1929 
tion of Com- exchange. C. C. and C. 


munity Chests 
and Councils. 


Woodberry, The central index. (Social 8 New York, A. A. of 1929 
Laura G. Service Exchange). C. C. and C. 
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GENERAL. 


Author Title Pages Date Price 
League of Nations Concise study of the laws and 30 Geneva, League of 1931 
Committee on penalties relating to Nations. 


Traffic in Women souteneurs. 
and Children. 


League of Nations. Conference on the limitation Geneva, Information 
of the manufacture of nar- Section, League of 
cotie drugs. Nations Secretariat. 


League of Nations. Minutes of the tenth session. Geneva. 
Traffic in Women 
and Children 
Committee. 


Russell Sage Directories of social agencies, New York, Russell 
Foundation rev. ed., 1931. Sage Foundation. 
Library. 


Church of England Reports for consideration at Toronto, The Church 
in Canada. the sixteenth annual meeting House. 

Council for to be held on September 10th, 

Social Service. 1931. 


Canada, Depart- Combines investigation act; 234 Ottawa, F. A. Acland. 
ment of Labour. investigation into an alleged 

combine in the motion picture 

industry in Canada. Report of 

the commissioner, April 30, 

1930. 


Government intervention in 27 Ottawa, 
labour disputes in Canada. 


Great Britain. Consolidated list of govern- 27 
H.M. Stationery ment publications. January 
Office. to June, 1931. 


National Indus- Picture of world economic .. New York, National 1931 $3.00 
trial Conference. conditions at the beginning of Industrial Conference 
1931. (illus. tables.) (ix. 350 p.) Board, Inc. 


Seligman, E. R. A. Encyclopedia of the social $7.50 
sciences, 5 volumes. There are per 
to be ten volumes. The en- vol. 
cyclopedia is designed to cover 
the pure social sciences, i. e., 
politics, economics, history, 
jurisprudence, anthropology, 
penology and social work. 


@ 


ONTARIO APPOINTMENTS. 


“Dr. G. G. Clegg was appointed Medical Officer, Department of 
Public Welfare, Province of Ontario, effective from October 19th, 1931. 
Dr. Clegg’s duties will include the supervision of incapacitation cases 
in connection with the Mothers’ Allowances Act. This work has grown 
to be very extensive and requires oversight and reviewing of applica- 
tions for Mothers’ Allowances on account of the incapacitation of the 
father. Dr. Clegg is a returned man, former President of the Ontario 
Society for Crippled Children, and former Superintendent of the War 
Memorial Children’s Hospital, London. For four years following his 
return from overseas he was with the D.S.C.R. He has always taken 
a keen interest in all matters pertaining to social welfare.” 
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(Continued from inside front cover). 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF THE COUNCIL. 


No. 57. You Wanted to Know Something About the Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare. 
No. 58. Social Service Exchange. 
No. 59. Relicf and the Standard Budget. 
No. 60. Helping People in Need. 
Record Form and Instructions, (designed for use in the present unemployment situation). 


Charts—(Wall Size)— 


Nos. 1, 7, 10,14. Infant Mortality Rates in Sixty Canadian cities (Statistics 1924, 1925, 1926, 1928). 
Nos. 9, 12,16. Is your District Safe for Babies? (Rural Infant Mortality Rates, 1925, 1926, 1928). 
Nos. 2, 8, 11, 15. Why Our Babies Die. (Statistics, 1925, 1926, 1927, 1928). 

No. 4. Illiteracy Breeds Illiteracy, 1921 Census. 

No. 6. Child Placing is Child Saving. 

No. 6. The Vicious Treadmill (Illiteracy in Cities—1921 Census). 

No. 13. A Blot on the Map of Canada. (English and French) 


Posters (at cost)—No. 1. ‘The Gay Adventurers.” No. 4. “‘Baby’s Stomach is Very Small.” 
No. 2. ‘The Protection of the Child.” No.5. ‘Have You a Clean Bill of Health.’’ 
No. 3. ‘Every Canadian’s Heritage.” No.6. ‘The Porridge Party.” 
No.7. “The Sun Baby.” 


an oe English and French). A series of nine letters giving pre-natal help and advice 


Post-Natal Letters—A series of twelve letters giving post-natal help and advice. (Free). 

Child Welfare Problems in Habit Formation and Training—(A series of six pamphlets). (Free). 
Patterns—Layette Patterns and Patterns for Abdominal and Hose Supports. (At cost). 

Diet Foiders—Series 1, 2, 3, 4, 5—dealing with the child’s diet from birth to school age. (At cost). 
Health Record Forms—For the use of physicians, clinics, conferences, ete. (At cost). 


Record Forms—(1) Child’s History. (2) Family History. For the use of children’s agencies, institu- 
tions, etc. (At cost). (8) Physical Record Forms for Institutions. (At cost). 


Annually—Proceedings and Papers of the Annual Meeting and Conference. 
Official Organ—“Child and Family Welfare,” issued bi-monthly. 


*Out of print 





Canadian Counril on Child and Family Welfare 


Founded in Ottawa, in 1920, as the result of a National Conference of Child Welfare Workers, convened 
by the Child Welfare Division, Federal Department of Health. 
COUNCIL HOUSE, 245 COOPER ST. OTTAWA, CANADA. 
OBJECTS, 
1. To promote in co-operation with the Child Welfare Division of the Federal Department of Health, 


and otherwise, the general aims of the Council : 


(1) By an annual deliberative meeting, held preferably in September or May, of each year 


(2) By the activities of subsections of membership on Child Hygiene, The Child in Industry, 
Recreation and Education, The Child in Need of Special Care, The Spiritual and Ethical 


Development of the Child. 


(3) By affording a connecting link between the Child Welfare Division of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Health, and the Council’s constituent bodies. 


(4) By such further developments of the general program of Child Welfare as may be re- 
commended from time to time by the executive or any sub-committee thereof. 


2. To arrange for an annual conference on Child Welfare matters. 
3. To co-ordinate the Child Welfare programs of its constituent bodies. 


MEMBERSHIP. 
The membership shall be of two groups, institutiona! and individual. 


(1) Institutional membership shal be open to any organization, institution or group having the 
progress of Canadian Child Welfare wholly or in part included in their program, articles of incorporation, 


or other statement of incorporation. 


(2) Individual membership shall be open to any individual interesied in or engaged in Child Welfare 
work, upon payment of the fee, whether that individual is in work, under any government in Canada or not, 


(3) All classes of members shall have equal rights of vote and speech in all meetings of the Council. 


FEES. 


National Organizations 


Annual Fee, $5.00—Representatives: 


Provincial Organizations.......... Annual Fee, $3.00—Representatives: 


Municipal Organizations 
Individual Members 


Annual Fee, $2.00—Representatives: 
Annual Fee, $1.00—Representatives: 


In electing the Governing Council and the Executive, all members will be grouped according to their 


registration by the Treasurer. 


Every member will receive a copy of the proceedings of the Annual Conference and such other pub- 


lications as may be published from time to time. 


EXECUTIVE 1931-1932. 


Past President— : 
Mrs. C. H. Thorburn, Ottawa, Ont. 


President-— 
Mr. J. Fred Davey, Ottawa, Ont. 


Vice Presidents— , 
Dr. H. E. Young, Victoria, B.C. 
F. N. Stapleford, Esq., Toronto, Ont. 


Treasurer— ; 
Mme. Jules Tessier, Quebec, Que. 


Child Welfare Division— 
Chairman, Robert E. Mills, Toronto, Ont. 


Family Weifare Division— 
Chairman, G. B. Clarke, Montreal, Que. 


Executive Director— 
Miss Charlotte Whitton, M.A., Ottawa, Ont. 


Advisory Committee on Child Welfare. 


French Speaking Section— 
Chairman, Lt.-Col. L. 
Ont. 


R. La Fleche, Ottawa, 


Child Hygiene— ; 
Chairman, Dr. J. T. Phair, Toronto, Ont. 


The Child in Employment— 
Chairman, Mr. Tom Moore, Ottawa, Ont. 


Education-— ; 
Chairman, Mrs. W. T. B. Mitchell, Montreal, 


Que. 


Recreation— . 
Chairman, Capt. Wm. Bowie, Montreal, Que. 


Child Care and Protection— ben 
Chairman, W. A. Weston, Esq., Winsions, 
an. 


Delinquency— ‘ 
Chairman, Mr. Harry Atkinson, Portage la 
Prairie, Man. 


The Spiritual and Ethical Development of the 
Child— 
Chairman, Dr. D. N. McLachlan, Toronto 
Ont. 


Advisory Committee on Family Welfare— 


Dr. Helen R. Y. Reid, Montreal, Que. 
Miss Dorothy King, Montreal, Que 

Miss Maica Friedman, Montreal, Que. 
Mr. A. Chevalier, Montreal, Que. 

Miss Thelma Williams, Ottawa, Ont. 
Mrs. G. Cameron Parker, Toronto, Ont. 
Mr. J. H. T. Falk, Vancouver, B.C. 

Miss Mary McPhedran, Vancouver, B.C. 


Governing Council. 

Mr. F. C. Blair, Ottawa, Ont. 
Dr. F. S. Burke, Ottawa, Ont. 
Mr. C. A. Seguin, Ottawa, Ont. 
Mme, P. E. Marchand, Ottawa, Ont. 
Mr. C. S. MacDonald, Toronto, Ont. 
Mr. C. L. Burton, Toronto, Ont. 
Mrs. J. S. Drisco!l, Toronto, Cnt. 
Miss Gertrude Childs, Winnipeg, Man. 
Mrs. R. A. Rogers, M.L.A., Winnipeg, Man. 
Mrs. J. A. Stewart, Perth, Ont. 
Dr. Frank Pedley, Montreal, Que. 
Mr. John T. Hackett, K.C., Montreal, 
Mr. W. McL. Clarke, Montreal, Que. 
Mr. A. M. Belding, Saint John, N.B. 
Miss H. Dykeman, Saint John, N.B. 

ige E. H. Blois, Halifax, N.S. 

5. Harold Riley, Calgary, Alta. 

irs. R. J. MacDonald, S atoon, Sask. 
iiss Laura Holland, Vancouver, B.C. 

Miss Olive Snyder, Victoria, B.C. 


Que. 
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Honourary Counsel. 


Senator the Hon. R. Dandurand, K.C. 
W.L. Scott, Esq., K.C., Ottawa. 
W. L. Hall, Esq., K.C., Halifax. 
Judge P. A. Choquette, Quebec. 


Advisory Finance Committee. 


Hon. Senator H. H. Horsey, Ottawa, Ont. 
John B. Laidlaw, Esq., Toronto, Ont. 

C. L. Burton, Esg., Toronto, Ont. 

J. M. Macdonnell, Esq., Toronto, Ont. 

W. H. Carruthers, Esq., Toronto, Ont. 
James A. Richardson, Winnipeg, Man. 
Philip Fisher, Esq., Montreal, Que. 

Col. Nelson Spencer, Vancouver, B.C. 

W. H. Lovering, Hamilton, Ont. 

R. L. Smith, Hamilton, Ont. 

Hon. Senator D. O. L’Esperance, Quebec, Que. 
Mrs. J. A. Stewart, Perth, ont. 

Mr. Jas. D. McKenna, St. John, N.B 





